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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at DUBLIN, commencing on August 26, 1857, under 
the Presidency of the Rev. H. LLOYD, D.D., D.C.L., V.-P.R.LA. 
The Reception Room will be in the Examination Hall in 


i llege. 
bac om diner ions intended to be read to the Associa- 
tion, panied by a whether the Author will be 
present at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., 
F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; 
or to L. E. Foote, Esq., Rev. Prof. Jellett, and Dr. Hancock, 
Local Secretaries, Dublin. 

JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


Parr aesiry OF LONDON.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN—That on MONDAY the 
16th and TUESDAY the 17th of November next, will be held a 
SECOND EXAMINATION in the Hebrew Text of the Old Testa- 
ment, in the Greek Text of the New Testament, in the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, and in Scripture History. Bachelors of 
Arts who have passed the First Examination not less than two 
years previously are eligible to this Examination. Further par- 
ticulars respecting the subjects of ination may be obtained 
on application to the Registrar of the University, at Burlington 
House, London. 














By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
Burlington House, August 5th, 1657. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN dvily 
from Ten to Six, till the 29th inst. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


ADELE. ROSA BONHEURS GREAT 
PICTURE OF THE HORSE FAIR. 

Messrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and Co. beg to announce that 
the above Picture is now on View, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 
68, New Bond Street, from Nine to Six.—Admission, One Shilling. 
‘Will close on the 31st instant. 














RITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS will 
be held at NORWICH, August 24th to 29th inclusive. The 
EARL OF ALBEMARLE Presid The Cathed of Norwich 
and Ely, the Castle of Norwich, and other Ancient Remains, will 
be examined and illustrated. Excursions will be made to Lynn, 
Castle Rising, Yarmouth, Burgh Camp, Caister Castle, East 
ferns Walsingham and Binham Priories, Barsham Hall, 
0! ? 
* Tickets to be obtained of the Librarian, Mr. Wrigtt,00; Pall 
= a Norwich ; Mr. Swatman, Lynn; and Mt. Palmer, 
‘armouth. 


P#SIRABLE HOME FOR A LaDy, OR 


TWO SISTERS.—An Evangelical Clergyman ¢ the Church 
of England and his wife, residing in the most pictursque part of 
Derbyshire, will be happy to receive one or two lades requiring 
acomfortable home with good society. Terms £10 per annum 
each.—Address, the Rev. A.M.,‘ Literary Gazette’ éflice, 5, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 











CHEAP BOOKS. 


GECOND-HAND COPIES of each of the fol- 


lowing Works are now ON SALE at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Memoirs of Charlotte Bronte, 12s.—Armstrongs North-West 
ssage, 9s.—Borthwick’s California, 7s. 6d. Huc’s Shristianity in 
China, 12s.—Dark and Fair, 9s.—The Fortunes 0! Glencore, by 
Charles Lever, 98.—The Second Wife, 9s.—Aytoun’s Bothwell, 7s. 
—Aurora Leigh, 7s.—Macaulay’s England, Vols. 3 and 4, 19s.— 
Broughton’s Travels in Albania, 125.—Clara, with Preface by Ali- 
son, 38.—Guizot’s Life of Peel, 7s.—Jessie Cameror, 2s. 6d.—Very 
! 28. 6d.—Mad 3 Or, the Artizan of Nismes, 9s.— 
Phantasmata, by Dr. Madden, 12s.—Wildflower, 7s.—Days of my 
Life, by Mrs. Oliphant, 9s.—Dynevor Terrace, 7s.—The General's 
Daughter, 7s—Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses, 5s.— 
Hertha, by F. Bremer, 3s.—Burton’s Eastern Africa, 7s. 6d.— 
Doubleday’s Life of Peel, 12s.—Memoirs of Elizaveth de Valois, 
| ae Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley, 14s.—Bianing’s Travels 
Persia, 16s.—Going Abroad, by Nona Bellairs, 4s.—Boswell’s 
o to Temple, 8s.—Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici, 5s.— 
acd wag Prison Life, 6s.—Curzon’s Year in Armenia, 2s.— 
ee Retired from Business, 9s.—Dred, best edition, 2s.— 
wane Willoughby, 3s.—The Englishwoman in America, 4s.— 
Tantenable Life, by Mrs. Trollope, 6s.—Grace Lee, by Julia 
Seemnak®, 5¢.—The Good Old Times, 4s.—Hood’s Pen and Penci 
bs: oe 5s.—Margaret and her Bridesmaids, 7s.—Lilliesleaf, 6s. 
= ’s Captivity in Russia, 3s. 6d.—and many other Works of 
past and present Season, Lists of which may be obtained on 


ion. 


Rigs Epwarp Muniz, New Oxford-stree' 3 
Cross-street, Manchester. ee 


L}vIne CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 


graphic Portraits, by MAULL d POLYBLANK. 
Number for AUGUST containe— — os 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
‘With MEMOIR. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 187a, Piccadilly; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street.. 











Just published, price 4s., crown 8vo, 


LPONILDA. A Roman Romance of the 
FE MELDRER” written in the Spenserian Stanza. By 


MESSES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts; will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, the 
18th day of August, 1857, at One o’clock precisely, A COLLEC- 
TION OF MISCELLANEOUS ENGRAVINGS, illustrative of 
the Different Schools; London Topography, Collection of Pho- 
tographs, Prints and Drawings, framed and glazed, the latter 
including an Original Drawing by Hogarth, representing the 
Interior of a Barber’s Shop, not engraved, Works of Vandyke, &c. 


CoLLEcTION oF MISCELLANEOUS ENGRAVINGS AND DRaWINGs. 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 


May be Viewed on Saturday and Monday prior, and 
‘atalogues had. 





as KEITH, BRISBANE, AND NEILL 


in the following manner :— 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


PRIZES.—The above Prizes will be awarded by the Council 


KEITH PRIZE. 


The Keith Prize, consisting of a Gold Medal, and from £40 to 
£50 in Money, will be awarded early next Session (1857-8) for 
“ the Best C ication on a Scientific Subject communicated, 
in the first instance, to the Royal Society during the Sessions 
1855-6 and 1856-7.” Preference will be given to a Paper contain - 
ing a Discovery. 


MACDOUGALL BRISBANE PRIZE, 


This Prize, consisting of a Gold Medal and a sum of Money, will 
be awarded before the close of the Session 1858-9, under the fol- 
lowing conditions :— 
1. Competing Essays are to be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Society on or before ist February, 1859. 
2. The competition is open to all men of science. 
3. The Essays may be either anonymous or otherwise. In the 
former case they must be distinguished by mottoes, with corre- 
sponding sealed billets superscribed with the same motto, and 
containing the name of the Author. 
4. The subject proposed by the Council for the Prize of 1856-57 
is the following:—A Biographical Notice of a Scotchman Eminent 
in Science; including an Estimate of the Influence and Impor- 
tance of his writings and discoveries. As instances of such 
biographies which still remain to be supplied, the Council would 
specify the following names:—Sir Robert Sibbald, Sir Andrew 
Balfour, Maclaurin, Black, Monro Primus and Secundus, several 
of the Family of Gregory, Sir James Hall, Jameson. The earlier 
volumes of the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society’ contain 
several specimens of able biographies of the kind here referred 
to. The Council are anxious to see a continuation of the series. 
5. The Council impose no restriction as to the length of the 
Essays, which may be, at the discretion of the Council, read at 
the Ordinary Meetings of the Society. They wish, also, to leave 
the property and free disposal of the manuscripts to the Authors ; 
acopy, however, being deposited in the archives of the Society, 
u”'oss the Papers shall be published in the Transactions. 


NEILL PRIZE. 


The Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh having received 
the bequest of the late Dr. PATRICK NEILL, of the sum of 
£500 for the purpose of “‘ the interest thereof being applied in 
furnishing a Medal or other reward, every second or third year, 
to any distinguished Scottish Naturalist, according as such Medal 
or reward shall be voted by the Council of the said Society,” 
hereby intimate— 

1. That the First NEILL PRIZE, consisting of a Gold Medal 
and a sum of money, will be awarded before the close of the Ses- 
sion 1858-9. 

2. The Prize will be given for a Paper of distinguished merit, 
on a subject of Natural History, by a Scottish Naturalist, which 
shall have been presented to the Society during three years preced- 
ing the Ist February, 1859,—or failing the presentation of a Paper 
sufficiently meritorious, it will be awarded for a Work or Publica- 
tion by some distinguished Scottish Naturalist, on some branch 
of Natural History, bearing date within five years of the time of 





award. 
Royal Society Apartments, August, 1857. 





LONDON, JULY 25ru, 1857. 


ae FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS HAVE 
been made by Mr. MASON in the Madeira Islands :— 
DRIED PLANTS; about 500 species named: many are new 

and interesting species, not contained in any list. Price £2 per 


A Set of about 45 DRIED FERNS. Price £1. 

A Collection of the WOODS OF MADEIRA, which are very 
interesting both commercially and botanically, consisting either 
of sections of the Trunks, or of Blocks, as preferred. For List of 
Species, vide Hooker’s ‘Journal of Botany,’ August, 1857. This 
Collection is strongly recommended by Sir WILLIAM J. 
HOOKER, Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and has been 
supplied to the British Museum and other Government Institu- 
tions. Price £5 5s. the set of 21 Species, including excellent 
Dried Specimens of the Flowers, Fruit, and Foliage. 

A suite of 35 Species of the Land Shells of the Madeiras, named. 
Price £2 2s. 

A Collection of about 300 Species of Madeira Coleoptera. 
Price £5. 


Gorgonias and other Zoophytes, Echini, Starfish, &c.; Crustacea 
in Spirits, and Dried; Marine Shells, Seeds, &c. &c. 

Application to be made to NATHANIEL HASLOPE MASON, 
F.L.8., 3, Red ..ion Square, London, W.C. 


EW EDITIONS OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 

for the POCKET, PEW, or STUDY, with nearly Sixty 
Thousand References and various Readings. Revised and 
Improved by the Rev. ROBERT LEE, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Biblical Criticism, University of Edinburgh. 
“Dr. Lee’s Bible is an immense improvement upon all that we 
have hitherto been accustomed to; and must for many years to 
come command an amount of attention and success which will 
amply repay him {or his pains."—ConGrecatTionaL PuLpit. 
This edition of the Bible may be had in a great variety of 
bindings, at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 30s. each. 
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This day, post 8vo, 9s. 


FROM THE SLAVE STATES. 
By JAMES STIRLING. 
London 3 J ohn W. Parker and Son » West Strand. 


YONGE’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In post 8ve, price 12s. 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 


EARLIEST TIMES to the PEACE OF PARIS, 1856. By 


CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





Eleventh Edition, 12mo, 3s. cloth, 


(CONVERSATIONS FAMILIERES ; or, Con- 


versational Lessons for the tse of Young Ladies. In French 


and English. By F. GRANDINEAU, late French Master to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Vic‘oria, &c. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Parts 1 and 2, price 7s. 6d. each, 


R. GOSSE’S MANUAL OF MARINE 
ZOOLOGY of the BRITISH ISLES. A Second Edition, 


price 2s. 6d. of Mr. GOSSE’S HANDBOOK to the MARINE 
AQUARIUM. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





THE ESSENCE OF GRAMMAR: 


London: W. Tweedie, 237, Strand. 


Just published, price 6d. 

or, a 
Leaf of Love to Save a Tear. By HENRY MENCE. 
Dudley: The Author, 
High Street. 


Price 10s. 6d. coloured, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


OPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY; 


containing a Familiar and Technical Description of the 


Plants chiefly desirable for cultivation in the Greenhouse. By 
AGNES CATLOW. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





JOHNSON, Esq. 
with “‘The Ferns of Great Britain.” The Work will contain 
about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all 
Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, 


lds. 
OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. 


YHE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
To be complete in 30 Parts, at ls.; uniform 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (8.) 





C OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 


Second “itiom. Reduced 25 per cent. 


12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. Vols. I to 7, 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards. 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 


49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, ee 
; plain, 6s. With coloured frontispiece. 


Flexible 
boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 


DD Serene POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 


JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 28 


Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


+ John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 





CYCLOPADIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA—SUBJECTS. 


This day, Part I., price 2s 6d., to be continued in about 21 
Monthly 


Parts, 
YCLOPADIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA ; a 


Library Manual of Theological and General Literature, and 


Guide to Books for Authors, Preachers, Students, and Literary 
Men—Subjects. By JAMES DARLING. 


Recently published, 


CYCLOPZDIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA— 


AUTHORS. In One large Volume, super royal 8vo, price 
£2 ay cloth lettered, or strongly half-bound morocco, flexible 
back, 


London: James Darling, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 


A Prospectus sent free on application. 





SECOND CURRICULUM. 


Just published, in 8vo, cloth, price 7s., Dedicated by Permission 


to Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., 


VHE PHYSICIAN FOR ALL; his Philo- 


sophy, his Experience, and his Mission. Second Curriculum. 


Treats of the Constitution of the Blood, its Disorders,and their 
Treatment; and Specifications on Pulmonary, Renal, and Skin 
Diseases, with Observations on Anomalous Diseases. 
SPURGIN. M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society; Senior Physician to the 
a Hospital, and Honorary Physician to St. Mark’s 
Hospital. 


By JOHN 


London: J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 











+ London: John Mitchell, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old 
Bond Street. 


London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Cowan and Co. 


BRITAIN, with Indexes of A 












to Non-Members, 15s. 


HE NEW CLASSIFIED CAT. 
the LIBRARY of the ROYAL INSTITU 





Historical Pamphlets Ch I y g' 
BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary, and 
Library. 


Sold at the Royal Institution, Albemarle § 
z David Nutt, 270, Strand; and by J. Russell, & 
uare. 
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NEW WORK ON BRI"ISH SEAWEEDS. 
This day is published, ina neat pocket volume of 220 pages, 
price is. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITSH SEAWEEDS, 


Compiled from Professor HALVEY’S Phycologia ritannica. 


Prerace.—The Publisher of the‘ Phycologia Britannica,” con- 
sidering that a re-issue of that wak in acheaper and more com- 
pendious form would be aeceptabe to many collectors of British 
Seaweeds, has prepared in this voume an abstract of the Letter- 
press, accompanied by an Atlas «f Figures copied on a reduced 
scale from the original Plates; ard has requested me to state in 
this place that he bas my sanctioa for doing so. To this I have 
readily consented, and have also looked over the sheets as they 
passed through the press, and suggested some verbal alterations. 
The Plates, as far as they have been finished, give fair represen- 
tations of the portions of the original figures copied; and shall 
continue to receive my attentionas the publication progresses. 

Trin. Coll., Dublin, July 1, 1857. W.H.H. 


THE ATLAS. 
Now ready, (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts) Pant I., 
containing Eight Plates, 410, price 6s. coloured, of the 


TLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Drawn from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia Britannica. 

The object of this publication s to supply Seaweed collectors, at 
the cost of Three Guineas, with a hand volume, ining a 
characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every 
— species of Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British 

sles. 

The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Har- 
vey’s “‘ Phycologia Britannica,” will, in this work, be reproduced 
in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species 
in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, containing from four to six 
figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








DELHI AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


LD’S PLAN OF DELHI, with the 
FORTIFICATIONS, CANTONMENTS, &e. In Sheet, 
1e.; in Case, 2s.; on Rollers, 3s. 6d. 


WYLD’S MAP OF INDIA. In Sheet, 8s.; 
in Case, 12s. 


WYLD’S INDIA. 4to. In Sheet, 1s.; in 
Case, 2s. 


James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, 
next door to the Post Office, opposite Northumberland Street, 
Strand, and 2, Royal Exchange. 


HAOULsTON AND WRIGHT beg to intimate 

that having been appointed Agents in England for Messrs. 
COWAN and CO.’S BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, &c., they are now 
enabled to offer an assortment of nearly 170 kinds, in various 
bindings, suitable for the Pocket, Pew, or Study, ranging in price 
from One Shilling to £2 10s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue has been prepared, of which the Trade 
may have a supply for distribution, on application to their Town 
Correspondents, or to 


Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 














Folio, price £5 5s. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F.Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fircx. 


Levell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price 2s. 


ROCKERS JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. CIIL.—ContzstTs. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
NOTES MADE DURING THE RECENT EXPEDITION 
ACROSS THE NORTHERN PORTION OF AUSTRA- 
LIA. By Dr. MUELLER. 
LETTERS ON THE NORTH-AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION. By A. C. GREGORY. 
ON THREE NEW ee SCROPHULARINEX. By 
B 


r. J. D. bs 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CISSUS QUADRANGULARIS 
OF LINNZEUS. ByN.A. DALZELL. 
DR. BAIKIE’S SECOND EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
UP THE KWORA. 
BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
DESTRUCTION OF THE GUTTA PERCHA TREES IN 
SINGAPORE. 
MUSSCHIA WOLLASTONI. 
SELECTION OF WOODS FROM:THE ISLAND OF 
MADEIRA. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
THE CANADIAN NATURALIST AND GEOLOGIST. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withd 


n from Circulati and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 








PRICE 24. WEEKLY. 
JPRERANGER. —THE NATIONAL MAGA- 


” ZINE, Nos. 46 and 47,contain a Portrait and Memoir of 
Beranger, the beginning of a New Tale by the Author of “ Paul 
Ferro},” RASCALDOM AND ITS KINGS, by G. W. Thornbury, 
and a variety of other Interesting Papers; together with beau- 
tifal Woodeuts of e, Characters by John Gilbert, Neg- 
lected Fldwers by T. M. Joy, &c. &c. 


25, Essex Street, Strand. 








MR. ALEXANDER SMITHS NEW VOLUME, 
“CITY POEMS,” 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, THE 19a INSTANT, 


In Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


MACMILLAN AND CO, CAMBRIDGE. 








PROPOSED NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HARVEY. 








To be published Monthly, and completed in Fifty Parts, uniform with the “ Prycotoara Britannica” of the same Author: 
—_ each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates, and as miny pages of Letter-press, at 3s, per Part, royal 8vo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA ; 


R, 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS, 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.LA. 
PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 





NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM HOOKER. 





On the 1st of September (to be continued Monthly) will be Published, Parr I., containing Eight Plates, 4to, with Descrip- 
tive Text, price 10s., coloured, of 


FILICES EXOTIC; 


oR, 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF EXOTIC FERNS, 


Particularly of such as are most deserbing of Cultivation. 
By Sm WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L, F.BS. 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL GARDENS OF KEW. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





RUMPLER’S SCIENTIFIC AND I{TERARY JOURNALS. 





Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, bites 10s. per Annum, 
BONPLANDIA: 
A Botanical Jounal. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE IMPERIAL L.C. ACADEMY OF NATURALISTS. 
Epitep sy BERTHOLD SEEMANN; Pu.D., F.L.S. 


MEMBER (BONPLAND) OF THE IMPERIAL LC. ACADEMY. 


The “ Bonplandia” was originally devoted mainly to applied Botany, and sought to prove to the public at large = 
Phytology had a higher aim than merely that of framing technical characte:s and giving names to new discoveries. . . 
plan followed was so much applauded, and found so useful, that the Imperial LC. Academy of Naturalists adopted, bee" 
hesitation, the “ Bonplandia” as its official organ. Stimulated by the high distinction thus conferred on the Journal by 
the oldest scientific Association of Europe, and encouraged by the great number of able contributions to its pages ty 
of eminence, no less than by the daily increasing circulation of the paper itself, the Proprietors, on the Ist of July, ‘a 
enlarged the “ Bonplandia” to almost double its former size, enabling the Editor to devote several columns to — ; 
Botany and Latin descriptions. But as the additional space thus obtained was still found to be insufficient for all ben ; a 
constantly sent to the office, a further enlargement became necessary, and on the 15th January, 1854, three and a half s ~ 
were issued instead of one, as promised in the original prospectus, and without raising tie original price of pr ghar 
The “ Bonplandia” is now the largest botanical newspaper published. It is supported by a great number of the nh 4 
naturalists of the day:—Nees von Esenbeck, Lehmann, Reichenbach, Klotzsch, A. Braun, Moquin-Tandon, oe 
Giimbel, F. Koch, Mayer, Neigebaur, Walpers, Goeppert, Wirtgen, Schultz, bip., Jaeger, Kralik, Caruel, W. E. G.§ pa ge 
Heyfelder, E. Vogel, Prince Demidoff, &c., have contributed to its pages. It furnishes, what no botanical journal a ade 
supplied, leading articles on every topic of general interest, and a complete and regular correspondence i. oa cial 
of Botany in Germany, Italy, Great Britain, the United States, France, Russia, and Scandinavia. It contains all the o 


influential body. 





Published Weekly, price £1 8s. 4d. per Annum, 


DEUTSCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT: 
A Literary Sournal. 


Epirep sy KARL GODEKE. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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publications of the Imperial L.C. Academy of Naturalists, and may be considered as expressing the views of that 
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Published Monthly in Parts (Part 168 just issued), each containing Hight Plates, price 10s. beautifully coloured, 


a CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA: 


z Hiquees amd Descriptions 


: OF THE 


sir SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS: 


WiTH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR SYNONYMES, AFFINITIES, AND 
IDS. CIRCUMSTANCES OF HABITATION. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS., F.GS. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY OF WURTEMBERG, AND OF THE LYCEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 

















DELPHINULA. CYPRICARDIA, 
HARPA. HEMIPECTEN, OLIVA. 


STROMBUS, PTEROCERA. 
ROSTELLARIA. STRUTHIOLARIA, 


VOLUME II, [129 Plates, Price 87. 5s. 6d. half-bound.] 


CORBULA. ARCA. 
TRITON. GLAUCONOME. VOLUME Vil. 
MYADORA, RANELLA, HELIX, 


tg * CARDIUM. [210 Plates, price £13 15s, half-bound.] 


[114 Plates, price 77, 6s. 6d. half-bound.] VOLUME VIII. 
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“This great work is intended to embrace a complete description and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals ; and so far as we have seen it, it 
is not such as to disappoint the large expectations that have been formed respecting it. The figures of the shells are all of full size: in the descriptions « 
careful analysis is given of the labours of others ; and the author has apparently spared no pains to make the work a standard authority on the subject of 
which it treats,”—ATHEN.ZUM. 
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I. 

SINAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN, 
Wanderings around the ee of the Prophet, and 
across the Ethiopian Desert. By JAMES HAMILTON, 
Author of “Wanderings in Northern Africa.” Post 
8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 


I. 

CHINA, AUSTRALIA, AND THE IS.- 
LANDS OF THE PACIFIC IN 1855-56. By J. 
D’EWES, Esq. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 


In. 
QUITS! By the Author of “The Initials.” 
Three vols, [Just ready. 


Iv. 
ANNE SHERWOOD. Three volumes. 


“A most remarkable publication, graven in letters of 
fire.”—Press, 


ve 
DELHI, THE CITY OF THE GREAT 


OGUL; with an Account of various Tribes in Hin- 
dostan—Hindoos, Affghans, Sikhs, &e. By Mrs, COLIN 
MACKENZIE, Crown 8vo, 2s, et 


vi. 

ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. By 
Mrs, MOODIE, Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, with 
a Frontispiece, price 2s, 


vit. 


NEARER AND DEARER. By Curusertr 
BEDE, Author of “Verdant Green.’ Crown 8vo, with 
Forty-seven illustrations, 2s, 


London: RicHaRD BentiEy, New Burlington 
Street. 


Hotanical Works 


BY THE 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 





z. 

FILICES EXOTICA; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of Exotic Ferns, particularly such as are 
most desirable for cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.B.S, In Numbers, each containing 8 coloured plates, 

Royal Quarto, price 10s. 
(Wo. 1 on the 1st. September. 
“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be 
called ‘Filices Exotice, or, Figures and Descriptions of 

Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving of 

cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 

illiam Hooker. Each part is to contain eight coloured 
plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is wanted, 
and we trust will contribute to the settlement of the names 
of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers have contrived to 
reduce to deplorable confusion.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


11. 

CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 
comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, 
with suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates, 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s, 6d, 
Vols, I to XL, price 42s. each. . 


mr. 

JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: containing Original Papers by Emi- 
nent Botanists, the Botanical News of the Month, Com- 
munications from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New 
Books, &. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.RB.S 
With Plates. 


In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s, 


Iv. 

ICONES PLANTARUM ; or, Figures, with 
Brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and 
Rare Plants, selected from the Author’s Herbarium. B 
Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, New Series. Vol. V., wit 
One Hundred Plates. 


8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


A SOLDIER; or, Military Service in the East and West. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.LS., &e. 
2 vols. zIs. Lthis day. 


CHOW CHOW;; being Selections 


from A JOURNAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND 
SYRIA. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 2 vols. 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 30s. 

“Lady Falkland’s work my be read with interest and pleasure, 
and the reader, unless his Oriental attainments be beyond the 
common, will rise from the perusal instructed as well as amused.” 
-—ATHEN ZUM. 

“This work deserves to be considered as one of the most in- 
teresting and graphic contributions to the literature of the day; 
and, at the present time, when attention is so strongly directed 
towards the state of our Indian Empire, it will assuredly be 
perused with deep interest.”—Onserver. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 


BETH DAVIS, a BALACLAVA NURSE. Edited by JANE 
WILLIAMS. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

“In this true story of a Welshwoman’s life we fancy now and 
then that we are reading fiction by Defoe. We think we must 
have said more than enough to send a great many of our readers 
to this curious and pleasant book.” — ExaMINER. 

“ This is in many respects an extraordinary book, narrating a 


an animated recital of the heroine's personal experience in the 
war hospitals of Scutari and Baluclava.”—Monruty Review. 


Dr. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator. With Map and Plate, lés. 


THE LIVES QF PHILIP 


HOWARD, Earl of Arundel, and of ANNE DACRES, hisWife. 
Edited from the Original MSS., by the DUKE of NORFOLK, 
E.M. 1 vol. antique, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. 


§8.C. HALL. 3 vols. 

“4 Woman's Story’ is interesting. It is well and carefully 
written, and is quite equal to any of Mrs. S.C. Hall's other 
works. There is evidence of definite purpose, anda high moral 
aim throughout. ‘A Woman’s Story’ may be heartily recom- 
mended.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“A novel full of attractive incident. Few of our novelists can 
paint the trials of life, of female life especially, more skilfully 
and affectingly than the justly popular author of this tale. Mrs. 
Hall’s ‘ Woman’s Story’ contains many delightful sketches, and is 
a pleasant, sensible, well-written, healthy book. most fit for sea- 
side reading on asummer's day. Its interest, however, is of an 
enduring kind, and it will assuredly add to the author’s high 
reputation as a writer of fiction.”—Examiner. 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. 


By LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 

“ A novelof lofty moral purpose, of great descriptive power, of 
high-toned feeling, and of admirable sentiment.”—OssEeRveER. 

“* Lady Chatterton has shown no small power of writing in the 
novel before us. It displays a deep knowledge of, and keen 
insight into, the human heart.”—Jonn But. 

“The plot is woven with considerable skill, and passages of 
great power and vigour continually occur.”—MEssEeNncER. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 


BRISCOE, 3 vols. 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. 
By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 

From Tue Times, August-13th.—‘‘ Mrs. Gore’s new novel, ‘ The 
Two Aristocracies,’ is a brilliant picture, in which the lords of 
trade are compared with the lords of land. With that fertility 
which never degenerates, and that energy which never flags, she 
has, in the ‘ Two Aristocracies,’ produced a tale worthy of a place 
beside the best of her previous productions.” 


CUTHBERT ST. ELME, MP,; 


or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A POLITICIAN. 3 vols. 

“* A cleverly told story of fashionable society. We can cor- 

dially recommend the work as one of the most entertaining novels 
which the season has produced.”’—Posr. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., 21s 
“The reader will find these narratives fully calculated to 
remind him of that truth and energy of human portraiture, that 
spell over human affections and emotions, which have stamped 
this author one of the first novelists of our day.”—Joun Butw. 


DARK AND FAIR. By the 


Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 vols, 
“This work is likely to be one of the most successful of the sea- 
son. The interest never flags.”—Sun. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, 10s. 6d. bound. 





 & very good and very interesting novel.”—ExaMINER. 
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BOTANICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM PAMPLIN, 


Price 3s, 


BOTANICAL LABELS FOR THE HER. 
BARIUM. Adapted to the respective Floras of Suura, 
Hooxrr, Linpiey, and Macreieut. Including one 
for every Plant hitherto recognised as indigenous to the 
British Islands, By a Corresponding Member of the 
Botanical Society of London, 


Re-issued, and Reduced in price to 3d.; or 2s, 6d per dozen 
Copies, postage free, 


A CATALOGUE OF THE VASCD. 
LARES OR PHAXNOGAMOUS PLANTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, arranged according to the Natural System: 
with the Synonyms of Dz Canpotuz, Smiru, Hooxza, 
ReEicHENBACH, and Linpugy. Also, an Index for the 
arrangement of Specimens, &c, 


Price 6d. 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF 
BRITISH PLANTS, published under the Direction of 
the Botanical Society of London, adapted for marking 
Desiderata in Exchange of Specimens, &c, [ Reprinting. 

Price 2s. 6d.; or calf extra, 5s, 

THE 


SPIRITUAL USE OF AN 
ORCHARD, OR GARDEN OF FRUIT-TREES; set 
forth in divers Similitudes between Natural and 
Spiritual Fruit-Trees, according to Scripture and Ex- 
perience. By RALPH AUSTEN, Practiser in the Art 
of Planting. Carefully reprinted from the 4to Oxford 
Edition of 1657, 

In one large closely printed volume, 8vo, with Map, Por- 

trait of the Author, &c., price 21s., extra cloth, gilt top. 


FLORA VECTENSIS ; being a Systematic 
Description of the Phanogamous or Flowering Plants 
and Ferns indigenous to the Isle of Wight. By the late 
WILLIAM ARNOLD BROMFIELD, M.D. F.LS. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, K.H., LL.D., and T, 
BELL SALTER, M.D., F.L.S. 


Price 2s. 6d.; or mounted on canvas, in cloth case, 5s, 


A BOTANICO-TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP 


OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. (Scale, one Inch to a. 


Mile.) Compiled from the latest Authorities. By the 
late W. ARNOLD BROMFIELD, M.D., F.L.S. 
Now re-issued, and reduced in price from 15s., at which it 
was originally published, to 7s. Numerous Plates, Two 
Volumes, extra boards. 


VEGETABLE ORGANOGRAPHY; or, 
Desctipton of the Organs of Plants, By A. P. DE 
CANDO.LLE, &c. Translated from the French by 
BOUGH‘ON KINGDON, M.R.C.S., &e. 

Now re-issuei, and reduced in price from 3s., at which it 

vas published, to 1s. cloth extra, 

OBSERVATIONS ON NATURAL SYS- 
TEMS OF BOTANY. By JAMES L. DRUMMOND, 
M.D., &c., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Royal Belfst Institution. 

12ma, Part the Third, price One Shilling, 
INDEX FILICUM: Being a Synopsis of 


the Genera, and an Enumeration of the Species of 
Ferns, with their Synonyms, References, &c. By 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 

In 12mo, price 3s, 


AN EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY INTO 
THE CAUSE OF THE ASCENT AND DESCENT OF 
THE SAP, With some Observations upon the Nutri- 
tion of Plants, and the cause of Endosmose and Exos- 
mose, With Plates. By G. RAINEY, M.R.C.S.E. 


Price 3s, 6d., or coloured, 7s. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY FOR THE 
USE OF BEGINNERS. ByT.S. RALPH. A.LS,, &. 
Mr. Ralph’s Botany for Beginners is fayourably noticed 
by Reviewers generally, and has been adopted by H.M.’s 
Committee of Council on Education. 

Ato, 16s. extra boards, 


ICONES CARPOLOGIC; or, Figures 
and Descriptions of Fruits and Seeds (after the manner 
of Gertner.) By T. S. RALPH, A.L.S. 
Part I—LEGUMINOSA, complete, containing 40 Plates 
with about 400 Figures, 


In the Press, 


A CATALOGUE OF FERNS which have 
been Introduced to, or are now Cultivated in, the —_ 
and Private Collections of Great Britain, with specia 
reference to those now Growing in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew, with their Native Countries, Sy- 
nonyms, and References to Figures. By JO. 
SMITH, A.LS., &c. Curator. 


W. Pampuin, 45, Frith Street, Soho Square. 
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REVIEWS. 


Les Niéces de Mazarin, Etudes de Meurs et 
de Caractéres au xvii’. Siécle. Par Amédée 
Renée. Firmin Didot, Fréres. 

Tux publishing, like the parliamentary and 

social London seasons, is at its last gasp. 


The siege which authors have been laying for | 


the last six months to the brains and pockets 
of the reading public, is on the point of being 
raised. Both parties are tired out. Battery 
after battery has been silenced, and the lite- 
rary feu d@’enfer with which we have till now 
been deafened, is reduced to a lazy dropping 
fire of pamphlets and translations. Novels, 
poetry, history, are at a discount, and nothing 
1s inquired for but ‘Murray’s Handbooks.’ 
London is, in fact, going abroad. John Bull 
is deserting his roast beef and port wine, for 
French kickshaws and vin ordinaire, his 
good solid smoke-fog for the laughing-gas 
atmosphere of Paris and Florence. Shall the 
critic alone be insensible to the influences of 
the season? Shall he not, too, for a while, 
bid adieu to the dingy red-brick walls, the 
hot carpetted floors, the tea-table with its 
hissing urn, and all the dull conventionalisms 
of English life, and, like the rest of the world, 
gladden his eyes with a sight of the boule- 
vards, the Louvre, the Corso, and the Dra- 
chenfels, lounge away the morning in the 
Tuileries gardens, slide about the polished par- 
quets, and laugh at the sprightly talk and the 
subtle bon-mots of France and Italy? Lite- 
rature has its climates as well as physical na- 
tare. The season is not suited to the meridian 
of London—let us seek for life and variety 
among our lively neighbours. 

_M. Amédée Renée’s memoirs of Mazarin’s 
nieces has all the advantage of novelty to Eng- 
lish readers, and brings before them the man- 
ners of two countries, France and Italy, at 
once. It is a collection of biographical 
sketches of the beautiful and clever nieces 
whom Mazarin brought from their native 
Italy to strengthen his interest by alliances 
with the first houses of France. To the fiery 
passions of the south these extraordinary 
women added all the freedom, the esprit, the 
cultivation of France, and the result was 
such a combination of combustible qualities, 
as produced many a conflagration in the 
European world, and now affords ample ma- 
terials for a very amusing book. 

It opens with a brief account of the rise of 

e great Cardinal, whose origin was so 
obscure that his father’s country and occupa- 
tion are still involved in doubt, who lived 
notwithstanding to govern France with 
ae power, and who mingled his blood 
wi the princely houses of Este, Stuart, 
Vendéme, Conti, Bouillon, and Soissons. 
Mean as was his birth, De Retz and theF’rond- 
eurs have, by their pasquinades, succeeded in 
making it appear still more ignoble. Accord- 
ing to them, his father was a hatter and 
button-maker of Palermo, who, having be- 
come bankrupt in his native town, was 
obliged to fly, and settled at Rome. There 
the young Giuglio, his son, entered the 
Service of the Constable Colonna. From 
thence the youthful adventurer is alleged to 
have passed into that of the Cardinal An- 
tonio Barberini, and to have become the 
minister of the infamous pleasures of the 

urt of Rome. His subsequent career as a 
soldier, an ecclesiastic, and a statesman, is 


attacked by his detractors, the Frondeurs, in 
a style of indecent and savage hatred which 
defeats its object. 

A manuscript, recently discovered in the 
Royal Library at Turin, appears to be more 
worthy of credit than these political satires. 
According to this curious document, Pietro, 





|married him to a young lad 


the father of the Cardinal, was born in the 
town of Mazarino, from whence he took his 
name. From his native town he removed to 
Rome to seek his fortune, and became 
chamberlain to the Constable Colonna, who 
of good 
family, and made him steward of his estates. 
The future greatness of Giuglio, the son of 
this marriage, was Pts to be made 
known to his parents by his coming into the 
world coiffé, that is to say, with acaul. The 
superstitious idea that this betokens good for- 
tune is still prevalent even in England. The 
Jesuits were his early instructors; and at 
five years old he is said to have been able to 
| recite from memory the short sermons which 
he had heard in the Church of the Oratorian 
fathers. The Jesuits desired to enlist him in 
their society ; but in his youth his tastes 
| were anything but ecclesiastical. 

His first essay in life was a voyage to 
Spain in the household of the Abbé, after- 
wards the Cardinal Colonna. In this mission 
he was distinguished for nothing but his 
taste for gambling and gallantry. It was at 
this time, that having lost all his money, he 
uttered a sentiment which England might 
adopt as her national motto :—‘‘ Oh! le sot 
animal qu’un homme sans argent!” 

On returning to Rome, having had enough 
of play, as it appears, in Spain, he pursued 
his studies with great diligence under the 
Jesuits ; but the next we hear of him is as 
a Captain-Lieutenant of the regiment of the 
Colonnas. <A single campaign cured him of 
his military ardour. “ Sile capitaine Mazarin 
n’avait pas eu cette occasion de guerroyer, 

eut-étre fut-il resté militaire toute sa vie. 
ais il eut la chance de voir l’ennemi, et, 
grace 4 cela, il devint cardinal.” 

In the wars between the French and the 
Spanish in Italy, the young captain showed 
a greater talent for negotiation than for war, 
and obtained for the French, whom the Pope 
favoured, an advantageous peace. And then 
the tide of ecclesiastical heaes and wealth 
flowed in upon him strong and fast. He 
was now able to marry his sisters creditably. 
The elder became the wife of Girolamo 
Martinozzi ; the younger, of Lorenzo Man- 
cini, a Roman baron. From these two mar- 
riages sprung the subjects of M. Renée’s 
memoirs. 

Mazarin was now named Nuncio extra- 
ordinary to the Court of France; and from 
this time forward his life is the history of 
France. On the death of Richelieu, he suc- 
ceeded to that minister’s power, and became 
the confidential friend and adviser of the 
Regent, Anne of Austria. That the relations 
between her and the Cardinal were of the ten- 
derest description, her letters, which are pre- 
served, leave no doubt. It is said, indeed, that 
the Cardinal and the Dowager Queen were 
married, and there is nothing impossible, or 
even improbable, in this supposition. Mazarin 
was not a priest, he was a cardinal-deacon. 
And though it is contrary to traditional 
usage for any cardinal to marry, there is, 
M. Renée informs us, nothing fundamentally 
repugnant to the discipline of the Roman- 
catholic church in the marriage of one who 
has not actually been consecrated a priest. 





Thus firmly established in France, the: 
Cardinal determined still further to consoli- 
date his power by allying his family with: 
the chief houses of the realm. With this view 
he sent to Rome for his nieces and nephews, 
the Martinozzi and Mancini. On their ar- 
rival, while yet children, they were treated as 
if they had been members of the Royal 
family. They were consigned to the care of 
the Marquise de Sénecé, who had been gou- 
vernante to the King, and their establishments 
were on the footing of those of princesses of 
the blood. Their uncle took especial care that 
they should be brought up religiously; but 
Laura Mancini, Anna Maria Martinozzi, and 
Laura Martinozzi, were the only ones of the 
family who, in after life, did any credit to 
their religious teachers. 

Scarcely had the Cardinal’s nieces reached a 
marriageable age when they became the objects 
of many a matrimonial and political intrigue. 
Laura Mancini was the first to marry. Her 
uncle chose for her the Duc de Mercceur, 
the grandson of Henry IV. and Gabrielle 
d’Estrées. He was a quiet, religious, amiable 
man, but was not, apparently, without spirit ; 
for, having been engaged to Laura during 
her uncle’s prosperity, he fulfilled his engage- 
ment during the Cardinal’s temporary exile 
by the Fronde, notwithstanding the ridicule 
and the persuasions with which his friends plied 
him. The Duchesse de Merceur had three 
sons, of whom the eldest was the celebrated 
Vendéme, the conqueror of Luzzara. Soon 
after her accouchement of the third, fever 
supervened, and carried her off. The recently 
pubinied Mémoires of Daniel de Cosnac, 
Archbishop of Aix, give a highly character- 
istic account’of her death. She was gentle, 
resigned, and devout; but even after she 
had lost the power of speech, the sense of the 
ridiculous, which always seems to intrude 
itself at the most inopportune times, was 
strong within her. She had told the Arch- 
bishop, before she was taken ill, that she 
felt. a presentiment that she should die; and 
added, that she was sure she should laugh 
when she saw the face that Madame Se 
Venelle, her lady of honour, who was much 
attached to her, would make on the occasion, 
The Archbishop proceeds to describe the 
scene that actually took place :— 


“* Le Cardinal lui vint donner lui-méme les sacre- 
ments. Elle paroissoit si belle en ce triste état 
qu’on ne pouvait s’imaginer qu’elle dit si tét 
mourir, Elle apercut, au pied de son lit, Madame 
de Venelle qui pleurait. La princesse prit garde 
% sa grimace ; elle me chercha des yeux, et quand 
elle eut rencontré les miens, elle les conduisit sur 
le visage de Madame de Venelle, se mettant a 
sourire, en se ressouvenant sans doute de ce qu'elle 
m’avoit dit le jour auparavant.” 


The Duke her husband was tenderly at- 
tached to her, and on her death shut himself 
up for several days in a convent of capuchins. 
Finally, after having made a campaign in Ca- 
talonia, he took orders, and died a cardinal. 

Anna Maria Martinozzi became the Prin- 
cesse de Conti, and was still more celebrated 
for her piety than her cousin. Nevertheless, 
her virtue was put to severe proof. Amongst 
her ardent admirers was the youthful Louis 
XIV. himself; but she and her husband soon 
retired to their government of Guienne, and 
gave themselves up to penitence and devo- 
tion. The prince made a public satisfaction 
for the scandals of which he had been guilty, 
and wrote a book against the theatre, upon 
which Voltaire observes :—“ Il eit bien mieux 





fait d’en faire un contre la guerre civile.” He 
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died young; and his widow contracted the 
closest intimacy with Madame de Longue- 
ville. Madame de Sevigné called. them les 
meres del'église. Wer eldest son was the bril- 
liant Prince de Conti, who was elected King 
of Poland, and of whom St. Simon says, that 
he was “les constantes. délices du monde, de 
la cour et des armées, la divinité du peuple, 
l’idole des soldats.” 

The Frondeurs had celebrated the Cardi- 
nal’s nieces as— 


“Les Mancini, les Martinosses, 
Tilustres matiéres de noces !” 


Laura Martinozzi became, in fact, the “ma- 
terial” of:a very splendid alliance. Alphonse, 
Duke of Modena, married, without having 
seen, her. Her husband died early of the 
gout, and she found herself regent for her 
son. Her daughter, Marie Beatrice, was 
married to James Duke of York, and in due 
time became Queen of England, but only to 
return to the land of her adoption disinhe- 
rited. The young duke was weakly in mind 
and body, and the duchess, disappointed in 
her hopes, retired, to Rome, where she devoted 
herself to works of charity till her death. 

The succeeding nieces are of a very differ- 
ent morality. Olympia Mancini fell to the 
lot of the Due de Soissons. In her early 
youth she was: the,constant companion of the 

ing, and it was even thought that he would 
marry her. She was associated with all his: 
amusements. She it was who first initiated 
him in a love for ballets and operas. But 
happily for Louis XIV. he escaped. After 
her marriage with the Duc de Soissons, 
Olympia was all her life engaged in the most 
seandalous intrigues. 

In common. with her sister, the Duchesse 
de Bouillon, she was accused of consulting 
the notorious witch and poisoner, La Voisin, 
and of hastening her husband’s death. So 

werful were her enemies at court, that she 

elt that her only safety lay in flight ; and 
she who had once aspired to the throne died 
a. fugitive and an exile. Thatshe was treated 
with undue severity there can be little doubt. 
But she lived to see herself well avenged. 

Her youngest son, Eugéne Maurice, was 
deformed, and was therefore designed for the 
church ; but his. genius was not theological. 
He took minor orders, indeed, and was pro- 
vided with three rich abbeys; but military 
life was more to his taste, and he asked for 
service under the king. Louvois, the minis- 
ter; who hated, his mother, refused him, and 
the Abbé, in company with the princes of 
Conti, determined to make a campaign against 
the Turks on his own account. This did 
not much please the king, who recalled them. 
All obeyed but Eugene, who replied that 
thenceforward he renounced France. ‘“ Ne 
trouvez vous Bw que jai fait la une grande 
perte ?” said the king, laughing. But Eugene 
was, indeed, a great and irreparable loss to 
him and to France. The little deformed 
Abbé was that Prince Eugene who con- 
tributed so materially to the disgraces of 
Louis’s latter years. With him Louis might 
have died the arbiter of Europe ; without him 
the coalition would scarcely have survived the 
death of William the Third. 

Of the numerous lovers of the Duchesse 
de Soissons the Duc de Vardes was the most 
favoured. The following anecdote gives a 
curious picture of the times. He had been 
exiled from court for some more than usually 
infamous intrigue, and was not recalled for 
twenty years. Meantime he had been amus- 
ing - much as usual in the provinces. 





Madame de Sevigné describes the meeting of 
the grand monarque and the courtier :— 

‘<Tl arriva & Versailles, et mit un genou & terre 
dans la chambre du roi; il pleura ses plus belles 
larmes. Mais un fou rire éclata & son aspect: cet 
arbitre des anciennes élégances avait conservé tout 
le costume de son temps. C’était le roi de la 
mode; mais, frappé de la baguette des fées, il 
avait. dormi vingt ans. Cet homme admirable 


fit done tout d’abord l’effet d’un revenant. I | 


arriva, comme dit si bien son amie, avec une téte 
unique en son espece, et un vieux justaucorps & 
brevet, comme on en portait en l’an 1663. Oui, 
il y avait de cela vingt ans; cette mode ne se 
voyait plus que dans les portraits de famille. Le 
roi lui-méme ne put garder son sérieux, et se prit 
%rire en le voyant. ‘ Ah! Sire, s’écria de Vardes, 
dont lesprit était toujours de mode, quand on est 
assez misérable pour étre éloigné de vous, on n’est 
pas seulementmal heureux, on est ridicule.’ Le 
roi fit appeler le Dauphin, et le présenta & Vardes 
comme un jeune courtisan ; Vardes le reconnut et 
le salua. Le roi lui dit en riant :—‘Vardes, voila 
une sottise ; vous savez bien qu’on ne salue per- 
sonne devant moi.’ M. de Vardes, du méme ton: 
‘Sire, je ne sais plus rien, j’ai tout oublié ; il faut 
que vétre Majesté me pardonne jusqu’ trente 
sottises.” ‘Eh, bien! je le veux,’ dit le roi; ‘reste 
avingt-neuf....’ De Vardes, toujours de Vardes, 
c'est I’ évangile du jour.” 

Of all the nieces of Mazarin, Marie Mancini 
was the cleverest and most spirited. There 
is some disagreement in the contemporary 
accounts of her appearance. She is described 
by Madame de Motteville as being, when she 
first left the convent where she was educated, 
tall, thin, yellow and awkward; but she 
must have greatly changed as she grew up, 
for no woman was ever more admired. She 
was perfectly well read in polite literature, 
and passionately fond of the poetry of her 
native Italy. The king fell desperately in 
love with her, and she used her influence 
over him to inspire him with her own love 
for letters, and with a salutary ambition to 
excel, not only in rank, but in the art of 
governing a great people. Without her 
lessons he might have been a Louis XV. 
There seemed to be nothing between her and 
the throne. But an obstacle arose where it 
would have been least expected. Her uncle 
was jealous of her ‘influence, which, he 
believed, might become dangerous to his own. 
Or,.as some suppose, he opposed from a dis- 
interested sentiment of patriotism, a union 
which, however honourable to his family, 
was not, as he believed, for the interest of the 
state. His letters to the king, dissuading 
him from marrying the beautiful and culti- 
vated Marie, are still extant, and breathe a 
noble spirit of candid and unselfish solici- 
tude for the public good. If Mazarin was not 
sincere, he was certainly a fine actor. She 
was finally married to the Constable Colonna, 
and after suffering much from his ill-temper 
and jealousy, retaliating by every species of 
intrigue, and running away from Italy in 
man’s clothes, Marie was confined in a con- 
vent, where she amused herself by playing 
tricks upon the nuns. On one occasion she 
burst into the dormitory where they were all 
asleep, accompanied by a number of hounds, 
and crying tayaut, tayaut/ as if the game 
was just breaking cover, for we conclude that 
tayaut is the origin of our tallyho. The rest 
of her life was spent in different convents, 
and nothing is known of her end. 

The career of her sister Hortense very 
much resembled hers. Amongst her nume- 
rous suitors were Charles the Second, then 
in exile, the Crown Prince of Portugal, and 
the Duke of Savoy. But after much hesita- 











tion, her uncle, who now felt his end approach. 
ing, determined to bestow her upon the man 
whom he intended to make his heir. This was 
the Duc de la Meilleraye, a person not remark- 
able for anything. He was obliged to take the 
name and arms of Mazarin, and Hortense ig 
known in history as the Duchesse de Mazarin, 
The nieces of Mazarin were not fortunate in 
their husbands. The Duke appears to have 
been ridiculously scrupulous, and to have 
subjected his handsome wife to a degree of 
restraint which must have been utterly dis- 
tasteful to her. He had a passion for regu- 
lating the conduct of his household in the 
most minute particulars :— : 

“* On nous raconte de lui des choses qui passent 
Yimagination: il en était venu & defendre aux 
filles de traire les vaches, dans l’intérét de leur 
chastité, et aux nourrices de donner a téter aux en- 
fants le vendredi et le samedi, _ II avait la passion 
des reglements; il en fit un entre autres, et des plus 
burlesques, pour determiner les régles de décence 
& observer, en certains cas, par les garcons apo- 
thicaires.” 

Like her sister Marie, Hortense, too, was 
imprisoned in a convent. She finally ob- 
tained her liberty, however, and passéd over 
into England, where she was courted by all 
the wits and men of letters, and even en- 
dangered the reign of Querouailles. Amongst 
the attendants at her court was La Fontaine, 
After the revolution, William the Third al- 
lowed her a pension, and she lived in literary 
and epicurean ease, surrounded by wits, at 
Chelsea, where she died in 1699. On this 
melancholy occasion her intimate St. Evre- 
mond writes to a friend :— 

**C’a été la plus belle femme du monde, mon 
ami, et sa beauté a conservé son éclat jusqu’au 
dernier moment de sa vie. C’a été la plus grande 
hérititre de Europe ; sa mauvaise fortune I’a re- 
duite & n’avoir rien, et magnifique sans biens, elle 
a vecu plus honorablement que les plus opulents 
ne sauroient faire. Elle est morte s¢rieusement 
avec une indifference chrétienne pour la vie.” 


Marie-Anne Mancini, the youngest of the 
nieces, was the pet of the French court and 
of her uncle, who took great pleasure in 
quizzing her when she was a mere child. 
The following joke gives a curious idea of 
the morals cf the court :— 


“* La cour se trouvait & la Fére ; le cardinal, une 
aprés dinée se mit a plaisanter sa nitce sur ses 
galants ; il alla jusqu’’ lui dire qu’elle était grosse, 
Marianne sa facha toute rouge ; et l’oncle de s’en 
amuser, si bien qu’il continua la plaisanterie. On 
retrécit les robes de l’enfant pour lui faire croire 
que sa taille s’arrondissait ; ses colerés divertissaient 
toute la cour, I] n’était question que de sa pro- 
chaine accouchement, et Marianne, un beau matin, 
trouva dans ses draps un enfant qui venait de 
naitre. Il lui fallut bien alors convenir de sa 
maternité: elle jeta des cris de déséspoir, et fit 
chorus long temps avec son nouveau né; elle assu- 
rait fort qu’elle ne s’était apercue de rien. La 
reine alla faire sa visite de cérémonie & l’accouchée 
et voulit étre marraine. Toute la cour, en grande 
pompe, vint la voir et défila devant son lit, selon 
l'étiquette. ‘Ce fut son divertissement public,’ 
dit Hortense dans ses Mémoires. ‘On pressa Ma- 
rianne de déclarer le pre de l'enfant, et elle ré- 
pondit que ce ne pouvait étre que le roi ou le 
Comte de Guiche, car elle ne voyait que ces deux 
hommes-Ii qui l’eussent embrassée.’ Telles était 
les plaisanteries du temps,’ adds M. Renée, ‘et la 
manitre dont on formait l’esprit des petites filles.” 


No wonder that after such an education 
the nieces of Mazarin should have brought 
misery into the families which they entered. 
Yet of all the nieces, except the first three, 
Marie-Anne appears to have been the least 
scandalous in her life. It is true she was 
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+ with her sister, the Duchesse de Soissons, in 
the affair with La Voisin; but no one 
believed that it was anything but a piece of 

irlish curiosity. When asked by La Reynée, 
one of the Counsellors of State, whether, in 
her magical conjurations, she had not seen the 
devil, she replied to him :—‘Je le vois en ce 
moment ; il est laid, vieux, et déguisé en con- 
seiller d'état.” She continued to reign as 
queen of fashion in Paris till her death in 

1714, after having visited Italy and England, 

and enchanted all societies in which she 

appeared by her beauty, her talents, and her 
spirit. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this very 
entertaining volume better than by quoting 
the paragraph in which the author reviews 
the fortunes of the family of the great 

Cardinal :— 

“Cette dynastie des Mancini, qui s’épanouit un 
matin si brillante, eut un déclin singulitrement 
rapide. Le sang de Mazarin ne porta point bon- 
heur 2 ces races illustres auxquelles il s’était 
mélée; la maison d’ Este, les Stuarts, les Vendéme, 
les Conti, les Bouillon, les Soissons s’éteignérent. 
Ce sang ardent de l’Italie y donna naissance & des 
héros, mais la flamme se consuma vite. Ce fut sur- 
tout par V’intelligence que les Mancini brillérent ; 
le duc de Nevers et ses sceurs mentaient, sous ce 
rapport, un regard de Vhistoire ; les Vendéme le 
Prince Eugéne, le duc de Nivernois leurs enfants, 
regurent aussi cet heureux héritage, et mélérent 
a leur vie politique ou guerriére le goft persistant 
de l'esprit et des beaux arts.” 





A Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas 
Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847. Vols. ITI. 
andIV. Longman and Co. 

Iv noticing the concluding volumes of this 
remarkable diary, we may remind the reader 
that Mr. Raikes, during the period above 
mentioned, was the associate of men in the 
highest ranks of society in London and 
Paris, and had opportunities of witnessing 
some of the less public events of importance 
of that day. He was a near observer of the 
government of Louis Philippe, and of Lord 
Melbourne’s six years’ administration ; and 
ifnot actually behind the political scenes, he 
looked on from the stage box with the eye of 
an experienced critic. Though. sometimes 
dull and often commonplace, Mr. Raikes 
never descends to common scandal, and he 
seems to have been most scrupulous in his en- 
deavours to give the right version of a story, 
as having the fear of posterity constantly 
before his eyes. On one occasion he says he 
hopes that if his memoirs are ever published, 
they will be found more authentic than those 
of another writer he mentions. This caution 
is useful even if it does not always succeed ; 
as we learn at least what was believed to be 
the truth in the circle nearest to that of the 
actors themselves. 

The consideration of the value of his 
records seems also to have been always pre- 
sent to the writer’s mind. He is constantly 
in dread of setting down something too tri- 
vial or notorious, and we should imagine him 
to be one of those men who value his in- 
timacy with high society above all earthly 
things, and would as soon have committed a 
crime as a bétise of any kind. His circum- 
spection accordingly prevents him from being 
garrulous or even fluent ; and the sentiments, 

stes, humours—even the good stories he ad- 
mires and chronicles—are all of a pale uniform 
tone of colouring. With these characteristics 

Mr. Raikes’ Journal will nevertheless be no 


of the future—the Macaulay of the reigns of 
William IV. and the early years of Queen 
Victoria. It only remains for us to treat 
these accumulated stores as a zoologist would 
do the contents of one of his dredges. Upon 
overhauling the mass of materials—zoophytes, 
weeds, and minerals—a considerable portion 
may be thrown aside at once: they mean no- 
thing: their original significance was trifling 
enough, and has long since been obsolete ; 
much of the remainder consists of facts fami- 
liar indeed, but not altogether unwelcome on 
that account ; and then possibly out of the 
residuum may be extracted some few speci- 
mens that are both rare and interesting. 
Much judgment is doubtless required in a 
chronicler to set their true value upon events 
that may be of great temporary interest ; and 
cu the other hand to give their real weight to 
cecurrences that the public eye is apt to 
overlook. 

Neither in penetration nor in discrimina- 
tion is our author wanting; but in some 
few cases we are left to wonder at what 
could have induced him to register mere 
departures and arrivals in the manner of the 
‘Morning Post, particularly as a great many 
of the stories are told with blanks instead of 
names. These blanks, by the way, are very 
irritating, and sometimes perfectly useless. 
Several amusing traits are described of Lord 
C—— and Sir R. W——, where the main 
interest lies in the person and not in the in- 
cident. On other occasions the disguise is 
perfectly transparent. We proceed, however, 
to extract the following entries from the third 
volume, which extends over the years 1836 
to 1839 :— 

** An old officer of rank died lately in the Canton 
d'Harcourt dep. du Calvados, bequeathing a large 
fortune to his nephew, on condition that he mar- 
ried within twelve months, but not a young lady to 
whom he was known by the testator to be attached. 
The year was drawing near toa close, when the 
nephew took the expedient of marrying an old 
woman of eighty-five, with whom he does not live, 
but whose poverty he has converted into compara- 
tive affluence. The two lovers are waiting anxi- 
ously for the death of the good old woman. 


‘* During the heat of the Great Revolution, when 
the populace rushed into the chateau of the Tuile- 
ries on the 20th June, two individuals were ob- 
served walking arm in arm on the ¢errasse near 
the river, engaged in conversation. One was 
dressed in the uniform of the Royal Artillery rather 
the worse for wear, and the other was in plain 
clothes. The artilleryman was heard to say to his 
companion, ‘ Viens du cété des bassins, et suivons 
les mouvemens de cette canaille.’ 

‘‘ When they arrived in the middle of the garden, 
the officer appeared to be fired with indignation on 
seeing the disorders committed in the palace, and 
particularly when Louis XVIII. was forced to ap- 
pear at the window, with a bonnet rouge on his 
head ; he then exclaimed to his friend, ‘Che Cog- 
lione, comment a-t-on pu laisser entrer cette 
canaille ? Il falloit en balayer quatre ou cinq cens 
avec du canon, le reste courrait bien vite.’ 

‘This indignant speaker was Napoleon Bona- 
parte; had he then been overheard by the mob, 
the future destinies of Europe would have been 
altered, and France would have been deprived of 
a great name in her history. * * # 

‘‘Watier’s Club had a very short duration in 
London ; but it was a feature in the society of 
that day, which will long be remembered as a 
scene of dissipation and high play, attended with 
the most fatal and ruinous consequences. It was 
originally instituted in 1807 by the Maddocks’s, 
Calverts, and Lord Headfort as a harmonic meet- 
ing ; a house was taken in Piccadilly at the corner 
of Bolton-street, and Watier, a superlative cook, 





mean assistance to the photographic historian 


was hired as master of the revels, This destina- 





tion of the club was soon changed; the dinners 
were so recherchés, and were so much talked of in 
town, that all the young men of fashion and for- 
tune became members of it. The catches and 
glees were then superseded by cards and dice; the 
most luxurious dinners were furnished at any 
price, as the deep play at night rendered all charges 
a matter of indifference. Macao was the constant 
game, and thousands passed from one to another 
with as much facility as marbles. 

**Brummell was the supreme dictator, ‘their 
club’s perpetual president,’ laying down the law in 
dress, in manners, and in those magnificent snuff- 
boxes, for which there was a rage ; he fomented 
the excesses, ridiculed the scruples, patronised the 
novices, and exercised paramount dominion over 
all, He had, as I have before said, great success 
at Macao, winning in two or three years a large 
sum, which went no one knew how, for he never 
lost back more than a fourth of it beforehe levanted 
to Calais. During the height of his prosperity, I re- 
member him coming in one night after the opera to 
Watier’s, and finding the Macao table full, one 
place at which was occupied by Tom Sheri- 
dan, who was never in the habits of play, but 
having dined freely had dropped into the Club, and 
was trying to catch the smiles of Fortune by 
risking a few pounds which he could ill afford to 
lose. Brummell proposed to him to give up his 
place, and go shares in his deal ; and adding to the 
107. in counters which Tom had before him 200/. 
for himself, took the cards. He dealt with his 
usual success, and in less than ten minutes won 
15007. He then stopped, made a fair division, 
and giving 750/. to Sheridan, said to him, ‘There, 
Tom, go home and give your wife and brats a 
supper, and never play again.’ I mention the 
anecdote as characteristic of the times, the set, 
and of a spirit of liberality in Brummell, which 
with all his faults he possessed, and which was 
shown towards an old friend in a way that left no 
pretext for refusal. 

“‘ Among the singular characters that frequented 
Watier’s Club, was a man named Bob Bligh, a 
heavy fat fellow, as madasa March hare. * *. * 
One evening at the Macao table, when the play 
was very deep, Brummell having lost a consider- 
able stake, affected, in his farcical way, a very 
tragic air, and cried out, ‘Waiter, bring me a 
flat candlestick and a pistol.’ Upon which Bligh, 
who was sitting opposite to him, calmly produced 
two loaded pistols from his coat pocket, which he 
placed on the table, and said, ‘Mr. Brummell, if 
you are really desirous to put a period to your ex- 
istence, I am extremely happy to offer you the 
means without troubling the waiter.’ The effect 
upon those present may easily be imagined, at 
finding themselves in the company of a known mad- 
man who had loaded weapons about him.” 


The following story is related of the Queen 
of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, who was 
deposed by a conspiracy in 1809. The Here- 
ditary Prince was the son of Bernadotte, and 
is now King of Sweden :— 


‘¢ The Queen did the honours with great seeming 
affability, and played a rubber of whist with the 
Hereditary Prince and the Ambassadors of Eng- 
land and Russia. After cards, the tea was served, 
with a magnificent plateau prepared for the Queen 
andthe Prince. The Queen advanced, and poured 
out the tea into two cups, indicating one to the 
Prince, who, just as he was in the act of taking 
it suddenly felt the pressure of a thumb on his 
shoulder, forcible and significant enough to con- 
vince him that it was meant for a warning, the 
purport of which as quickly flashed upon his 
senses. With considerable presence of mind he 
immediately exclaimed, ‘Ah, Madam, it is im- 
possible that I can permit your Majesty to serve 
me!’ and, seizing the plateau, turned it round 
adroitly in such a manner that the cup, which was 
intended for him, was placed before the Queen 
and the other before himself. The Queen turned 
mortally pale; and Charles-John watched the 
event with anxiety, still uncertain whether his 





suspicions were grounded! ‘Was she about to con- 
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fess her crime? No! she quickly recovers, takes 
the cup, makes a smiling salutation to the Prince, 
and drinks up the contents to the last drop. 

‘* On the following day the ‘ Gazette’ of Stock- 
holm contained the following short paragraph :— 
‘The Queen Dorothea died suddenly during the 
night, and the cause of her death was generally 
imputed to apoplexy.’ This happened in 1813.” 

Much, as may be expected, is related of 
Talleyrand, the greatest celebrity in Paris :— 

“The end of M, de Talleyrand was not only 
attended with great pain, but the wound in his 
back, which had spread down his hip, prevented 
his lying down, or even keeping a reclining posture. 
He sat on the side of his bed for the last forty- 
eight hours, leaning forwards, and supported by 
two servants, who were relieved every two hours. 
In this attitude he was attended to the last by his 
family and various friends, while the numerous 
servants in his hotel gathered in the adjacent 
room. It was in miniature the scene of the death 
of the old kings of France. He died in public. 
The library adjoining the Prince’s bedroom, and 
from which it was only separated by a portiére or 
curtain, was constantly filled with servants and 
dependants. Frequently one of them would draw 
back the curtain when unobserved, saying to those 
in attendance, ‘Voyons a-t-il signé? Est il mort? 
His voice failed him at twelve o’clock in the day, 
and at a quarter before four o’clock, as Lady Sand- 
wich called at the gate to inquire after him, a ser- 
vant came down to the porter in his lodge to an- 
nounce that he had just expired. M. de Talley- 
rand had been so often ill, and had so often re- 
covered, that even at his age of eighty-four he 
would not believe that his case was hopeless. On 
this account he so long persisted in refusing to sign 
his recantation, or to receive a priest, being deter- 
mined not to make this public avowal of a religious 
feeling, little in tenor with his past life, till he was 
absolutely on the point of quitting it. 

“It was a perseverance in the dread of public 
opinion to the last hour which was fearful. At 
the moment when he was summoned into the 
presence of his God he seemed more anxious to 
avoid the scoffs of the world in case of his re- 
covery, which wag impossible, than to make his 
peace with Heaven,—before that tribunal where 
his appearance must be immediate and inevitable. 
His acquiescence at last was only obtained by the 
entreaties of the little Pauline, who told him if he 
deferred his signature she should feel miserable 
for the rest ofher life. The comments of the world 
on his death are, as may be supposed, various. 
The Legitimists say, ‘Il est mort en bon gentil- 
homme.’ A lady of tlie vieille cour said last night 
in my hearing, ‘Enfin il est mort en homme qui 
sait vivre.’ And M. de Blancmesnil said, ‘ Aprés 
avoir roué tout le monde, il a voulu finir par rouer 
le bon Dieu.’ . i 2 

‘*T met the other day at Versailles Madame de 
Balbi, now grown old, but formerly well known 
by the long attachment which she inspired in 
Louis XVIII. when Comte de Provence. Her 
irregularities during the emigration, particularly 
at Rotterdam, with the Duc de Talleyrand, came 
to the ears of the royal lover, who broke off the 
intercourse by letter, saying, ‘La femme de 
César ne doit pas étre soupgonnée.’. She wrote 
the following reply:—‘Je ne suis pas votre 
femme, et vous n’avez aucun rapport avec César.’ 

* * * 


“When he [Talleyrand] was at. Valengay witha 
large party, the little Pauline came into the draw- 
ingroom where they were assembled, and the Prince 
said to her, ‘Ma chére, ot avez-vous été” She 
replied, ‘J’ai été & la messe prier le bon Dieu 
pour qu’il vous donne de meilleurs sentimens!’ 
* Petite béte!’ said the Prince. She was brought 
up very religiously.” 

The entrance of the Emperor of Austria 
into Venice is thus glowingly described :— 


“*T went to the Beauforts’ apartment on the 
Grand Canal, to view the splendid entry of the 
Emperor. All the windows and balconies of the 
surrounding houses are hung with damask and 


‘| not peasants, who till it. 





tapestry, human heads are piled above each other 
in endless variety, and the stream offers a living 
mass of spectators in every species of bark, to view 
the gay procession. At two o'clock it appeared 
under the Rialto, coming from Fusina. Words can- 
not paint the gay and splendid scene: gondolas 
covered with silk drapery, and the boatmen in 
fancy dresses, opened the line of march ; painted 
barges with music, gilded galleys, boats in which 
temples were erected with fluted columns and 
glittering cornices, flags and feathers, formed the 
escort ; in these were the great officers of State, 
the Ambassadors, and the Imperial family of Arch- 
dukes, then came the Emperor and Empress ina 
floating temple, both of whom stood up in front 
bowing graciously to the huzzas of the crowded 
spectators. Their boatmen were dressed in the 
old Venetian costume ; two blacks were stationed 
at the stern in Moorish dresses, while bands of 
military music played that beautiful national air, 
Viva il Imperatore e Re. This stream of gold and 
silver, and silver brocade fluated majestically down 
the waters of the canale grande till it reached the 
lagune, where a new scene awaited the Royal 
visitors. On one side, the ships of war, with 
their yards manned, and flags of every hue, fired 
repeated salutes, while on tiie other, a triple line of 
troops, marshalled along the quay, shook the air 
with their cheers and a triple round of cartridges 
to honour the sovereign. When this stunning 
salute was over, and the cloud of smoke had dis- 
persed, the Imperial flotilla advanced to the shore, 
and the floating temple was moored to a temporary 
landing-placed covered with scarlet cloth, upon 
which the Royal family gained the Piazza, and 
proceeded under a baldaquin to the great church, 
where service was performed. It was indeed a 
scene not {o be forgotten. Not so much a gorge- 
ous spectacle as a fairy vision: unlike the heavy 
tramping procession upon earth, with its rumbling 
cars, and their dust, its cloth of gold and sweaty 
brows, it glided over the blue waters of the lagune 
as a celestial pageant ; its form was so fanciful, 
its tints were so soft, and its whole texture so 
airy, that it might have passed for a revel of 
Queen Mab, or the offspring of Aladdin’s wonder- 
ful lamp.” 


Here is a French pun :— 

**In the debate in the Chambers to-day, M. 
Dupin, speaking of Marshal Soult, called him a 
palmier which protected his party with its wide- 
spreading branches ; amember wrote to him the 
following note: — ‘Mon cher Dupin, — Votre 
palmier n’est qu'un platane,—plat-ane” * * * 

“‘ The following act of barbarous courage is re- 
lated of Revendee Bey, surnamed the One-eycd, 
who is now the object of great attention at Con- 
stantinople. His father died when he was only 
sixteen years old, and the Kurdes, his subjects, re- 
fused to acknowledge him as his successur, on ac- 
count of his youth, styling him smooth-face. Hav- 
ing called together the revolting chiefs, he advanced 
into the midst of them, and said, ‘ Well! you 
doubt my personal courage; I will now convince 
you of what sacritices I am capable.’ And ‘with 
this remark he immediately tore his left eye from 
the socket, and threw it on the ground. This 
extraordinary act of courage so astonished the 
Kurdes, that they threw themselves at his feet, 
acknowledged him as their Chief, and afterwards 
fought for him like lions, This anecdote has 
also made a deep impression on the Sultan, who 
has restored him all his property. i i e 

‘The ‘Temps’ has the following remark on 
the Nations of the world: ‘England is a vast 
manufactory, a great laboratory, an universal 
counting-house. France is a rich farin, turning 
itself into a manufactory. Germany is an ill- 
cultivated field, because they are philosophers, and 
Southern Italy is a 
villa in ruins. Northern Italy is an artificial 
prairie. Belgium is a forge. Holland is a canal. 
Sweden and Denmark are carpenters’ yards. 
Poland is a sandy heath. Russia is an ice-house. 
Switzerland is a chalet. Greece is a field in a 
state of nature. Turkey is a field fallow. India 
is a gold mine, Egypt is a workshop for ap- 








prentices. 
nursery ground. Asia is a grove. The Antilles 
are sugar refineries. South America is a store, 
North America is a tillfull. Spain a till empty.’” 


Opposite the title-page is an etching from 
a sketch of Prince Talleyrand by D’Orsay, 
with which may be compared an able but 
perhaps exaggerated verbal description of the 
same celebrated personage taken from a 
journal of contemporary date. In some 
apm the two sketches do not exactly agree, 

e must recur next week to the concluding 
volume of Mr. Raikes’s diary. 








China, Australia, and the Pacific Islands, in 
the Years 1855-56. By J. D’Ewes, Esq. 
Bentley. 

THis amusing volume is from the pen of 
an adventurer who was tempted out to Aus- 
tralia about the latter end of 1852, to seek 
his fortune among the gold fields. He does 
not appear to be « man of much stability of 
purpose. Finding after a lengthened course 
of London and Parisian life that his physical 
frame wanted recruiting and his pockets re- 
plenishing, he proposed to go and pick up 
the precious metal in situ as the healthiest 
and surest mode of effecting these desiderata, 
Happily for the reader of his journal, Mr. 
D’Ewes’ stay in Australia was not of very 
long duration. Of Melbourne, Ballarat, and 
Sidney about that period we have had de- 
scriptions and experiences enough. A cruise 
amongst the Friendly and Navigator Islands 
suggests little more than what we have been 
accustomed to read in many books of South 
Sea 'voyagers, since the time of Captain Cook, 
about cannibals and tropical nudity, canoe- 
barterings and Wesleyan missionary meet- 
ings; and we skip at once to China, where 
our author made himself very much at home 
with the people, and presents us with some 
truly interesting records of their manners 
and customs. 

Shanghai, in the northern district of China, 
is a locality in which the recent disturbances 
at Canton have made us feel especial interest. 
It is supposed to contain 200,000 inhabitants, 
and presents a busy scene— 

‘*On the river side of the city, a forest of masts 
appertaining to junks of all sizes and descriptions, 
and decorated with flags of every imaginable colour 
and device, extend as far as the eye can reach. 
The river itself is one scene of bustle and activity, 
being continually covered with boats and lighters 
conveying merchandize to and fro. On shore, the 
movement is, if anything, more perpetual and 
more complicated in its nature. Native porters, 
in all directions, are trotting in tune to a loud 
monotonous song, and bearing every description of 
load suspended in two packages at each end of a 
pole balanced across the shoulders. Sedan chairs, 
containing both natives and Europeans, are cross- 
ing and recrossing at every step. Everybody 
appears in a hurry, but very few Europeans are 
visible during the heat of the day, even in this 
comparatively cool season. They promenade in 
their carriages, on horseback, and otherwise, n 
the afternoon, on the quay or the race-course, 
which, indeed, are the only two spots they possess 
for exercise and amusement, in this very small and 
confined settlement. The surrounding country 1s 
impracticable for anything but pedestrianism, 
being traversed by narrow footpaths only, and in- 


tersected by ditches and canals everywhere. All, 


commerce and communication in this vast province 
is carried on by water, and such a thing as a horse, 
mule, or even donkey, is rarely seen in the interior. 
T received a most hospitable invitation from the 
merchants to whom the ship was consigned, t0 
make their house my home, and which, to a cer 
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tain extent, I accepted ; and there was initiated 
into all the arcana of the tea-trade, from its earliest 
preparation to its ultimate disposal—a subject too 
well known to need any comment in my journal. 
“That profuse hospitality for which our country- 
men in the East have been so long celebrated, is 
here practised to the greatest extent ; and dinner- 
ies are the order of the day, of the most luxu- 
rious description. The Chinese, with a little in- 
struction from a French artiste, soon become excel- 
lent cooks ; indeed, they soon rival their teachers, 
and, as an almost unlimited supply of materials 
for culinary purposes is to be always obtained in a 
Chinese market, they possess a very wide field for 
their operations. Fish of many kinds, and some 
of them of most delicious flavour, amongst which 
may be included the alose or shad, the finest 
prawns in the world, and a small species of turtle ; 
game in great variety and perfection, such as 
wild-fowl, snipes, woodcocks, and magnificent 
pheasants ; excellent beef, mutton, and pork, and 
vegetables and fruits in the greatest abundance, 
form a category of good things that would excite 
the admiration of a Vatel. Ices worthy of Tor- 
toni are of daily consumption throughout the hot 
season ; and all wines and drinkables are admirably 
cooled. A great many servants are employed in 
different capacities, as a Chinaman has a great 
objection to waiting on any one but his own par- 
ticular master ; but, on the whole, the service is 
as quickly and well performed as in any European 
establishment. The large and spacious apart- 
ments are well ventilated ; and, during the great 
heat of summer, the punkha is in continual ope- 
ration.” 


Mr. D’Ewes, though not having the expe- 
rience among the natives of Mr. Milne, whose 
journal of a long missionary residence in 


- three of the great provinces of the Celestial 


Empire we lately noticed, fully confirms his 
statement that the natives have been much 
maligned by previous historians, so far at 
least as regards the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai :— 

“My first visits in company with one of my 
hosts, was to the old city of Shanghai. The 
interior of a walled city in China is, perhaps, one 
of the most strikingly curious sights that can Le 
presented to the eyes of a European, and which in 
the south of China it appears would be a dangerous 
experiment to attempt. 

“In the north, however, it is a very different 
case. John Chinaman is a much more amiable 
personage, and I, for one, have wandered daily 
through the narrow galleries yclept streets, formed 
by. rows of wooden houses, carved, gilded, and 
painted, some in the most grotesque, others in the 
most elaborate and beautiful manner, and display- 
Ing. if possible, more crafts and trades than any 
European capital can boast of. 

“Elbowing my way with true barbarian assu- 
Trance through lanterns, silks, and umbrellas, 
and throngs of long-tailed Celestials of all casts 
and colours, through odours combining the faint 
meense of sandal wood burning in the Joss 
houses, the highly demonstrative emanations from 
the cuisine Chinoise, and the decided pungency of 
the bouquet & la Billingsgate, I usually bent my 
steps to those repositories where curiosities and 
articles of verti were exposed for sale, and which 

more Chinorum’ would bear comparison with 
any similar establishment in Wardour-street, or 
the Quai de Voltaire: indeed, some curious rem- 
nants of antiquity might be found here, for which 
the capitals of France and England might be 
searched in vain. 
: “Porcelain, both ancient and modern, that 
China’s gayest art had dyed,’ bronzes of every 
size, and of any antiquity, and that beautiful tur- 
quoise blue enamel, now so rare and expensive in 
Europe, are here found in considerable variety 
and great perfection. Porphyry and soap.stone 
vases abound; Chinese paintings, brilliant in 
colouring but defective in perspective and out- 
line, dazzle the eye; and the beautiful green 
stone, manufactured into various ornaments, 





and so precious to the Chinese dandy, is with- 
drawn from its case, and exhibited to the barba- 
rian amateur, 

_ “The shopkeeper is, in the meantime, descant- 
ing with, no doubt, the eloquence of a ‘ Christie’ 
or ‘George Robins’ (but in language which is, 
alas! a sealed book to me) on the subject of the 
value of his wares, and asking prices in propor- 
tion, one-tenth part of which he is perfectly pre- 
pared to accept, if offered; a Chinaman in the 
character of a vendor being equal to any Israelite 
since the time of Moses. 

‘*The shops of the retailersfin drugs occupy a 
very prominent position amongst the rest. They 
are generally exceedingly richly carved, gilded, 
and decorated, and to judge by the vases and 
bottles, the Chinese pharmacopeia must be very 
extensive. Some of the repositories of silks are 
very rich and beautiful. The tobacco shops dis- 
play a wonderful variety of pipes, and every 
article connected with the smoking department ; 
and the tea-sellers, hatters, and confectioners are 
all very gaily and gaudily decorated. 

‘*Cook-shops, with the batterie de cuisine and 
its curious contents openly manifested both to 
sight and smell, compose at least one half of the 
commercial establishments ; and in some quiet 
corner, as far removed as possible from the noise 
and bustle of the street, a party of cadaverous 
looking individuals are enjoying the maddening in- 
toxication of opium smoking. It is astonishing 
that amidst the enormous bustle and confusion 
caused by the crowds of foot-passengers, sedan- 
chairs in full trot, and porters recklessly hurrying 
on with heavy loads balanced on poles across 
their shoulders, in streets merely a few yards 
wide, that more accidents should not occur ; but a 
Chinaman seems to have an intuitive perception of 
any approaching danger, and saves himself, almost 
at the very moment of collision. 

‘Gambling tables are everywhere to be seen in 
the open streets, and surrounded by anxious crowds 
of players. A combination of the dice is thé game 
most in vogue, and strings of the copper cash of 
the country the medium of payment. The Chinese 
are desperate gamblers, in all probability the most 
incorrigible in the world.” ; 


A sporting excursion into the interior af- 
fords an interesting sketch :— 


‘©On the morning of the 10th, we proceeded 
through the same flat and highly cultivated 
country, the fertility of which exceeds all descrip- 
tion; we saw and shot many snipes, curlew, and 
plover, and a few pheasants, as the Chinese pro- 
prietors not being preservers, or even sportsmen, 
we considered ourselves here beyond all the re- 
ceived rules and regulations of the game laws, 
strictly confining ourselves, however, to the cock 
birds, for shooting a hen which was probably 
hatching her eggs in the month of May, was too 
bad even for China. Whenever the vicinity of an 
unfortunate cock pheasant was betrayed by his 
voice near the banks of the canal, we made our 
way through the standing corn, straight in the 
direction of the sound, and he generally rose within 
shot of us. They are splendid birds, very heavy, 
and similar to the preserved pheasant in England, 
except that they have a white ring round the 
neck, 

“* China, however, possesses her skilful poachers, 
as well as every other place, and the settlement, 
markets, and ships in the harbour, are plentifully 
supplied with game of all kinds that the country 
produces. A Chinaman does not dare to offer 
pheasants for sale in the settlement, between the 
months of March and August, as he is usually sure 
to get a good beating for his pains from some 
indignant sportsman ; but sailors understand no 
such distinctions, and buy them, when offered suffi- 
ciently cheap, at any period. Every description 
of game is caught in the first place by snares or 
springes, in the use of which the Chinese are very 
skilful, but they have a fixed idea that an English- 
man considers it necessary they should be killed 
by the gun, and in consequence riddle them with 
their iron shot previous to offering them for sale, 





to the great danger and destruction of the teeth 
of the consumer. { 

‘The country appeared more wooded, and the 
foliage very beautiful and varied. We passed a 
very curious fishing establishment, the canal being 
completely traversed by a fence of small bamboo 
canes, with numerous little inlets conducting into 
a labyrinth of holes and corners where the fish are 
eventually entrapped. The boats make their way 
through this elastic impediment, which gives way 
as they pass, and falls back again into its original 
position. We also witnessed another piscatory 
operation of a most extraordinary and interesting 
character. 

“‘ A small boat appears punted by a single man 
with a very long bamboo, and around the sides of 
the boat are perched a great number of cormorants 
of different sizes and colours. A small piece of 
string not tight enough to suffocate, but sufficient 
to prevent them swallowing, is tied around the 
lower part of the throat of each bird. Ata signal 
conveyed to them by a touch from the pole of their 
master, the birds dive at once into the water, and 
after remaining sometimes submerged an incredibly 
long time, return to the surface with or without a 
fish in their mouths. In the former case, the man 
extracts the fish from the gullet of the cormorant, 
and proceeds to order fresh ones to a similar duty. 
The perfect training and docility of the birds are 
admirable ; if they are fatigued they are allowed 
to repose on their accustomed perch on the side of 
the boat for a short time, but they must not abuse 
this indulgence. If they do they receive several 
light strokes of the pole, and resume at once their 
laborious occupation.” 

Here is an amusing picture of the city of 
Sou-cheou-fou :— 

“About 11 A.M. we found ourselves near the 
suburbs of the great walled city Sou-cheou-fou, 
one of the most considerable in China, and sup- 
posed to contain a million of inhabitants. It is 
surnamed by the Chinese ‘the Paradise of the 
Earth,’ from the number of sensual luxuries it is sup- 
posed to contain. Few, ifany, Europeans have been 
able to penetrate this city, of which the Chinese 
imperialists are extremely cautious and jealous ; 
and they were then in such fear of a rebel force 
encamped not far distant, that the attempt would 
have been more difficult and hazardous than ever. 
We navigated the canal through the suburbs 
and immediately under the ramparts for more than 
three hours, amidst crowds of junks, and dwelling- 
places of all descriptions, including shops and 
warehouses, absolutely swarming with human 
beings of both sexes. At many of the windows, 
or rather enclosed balconies, groups of gaily- 
dressed Chinese ladies, corresponding both in ap- 
pearance and costume to those celestial sketches 
we have been often accustomed to regard with 
wonder and admiration on our plates or tea cups, 
were gaily ogling the passers-by, or calmly 
smoking their long pipes, but that was the only 
feature of repose in the picture; the men were all 
actively engaged in some occupation or another, 
and the sounds, sights, and above all scents! that 
invaded our senses, formed a sum total of abomina- 
tions I was very glad to escape from. We were 
obliged to keep within our cabins, and could only 
steal occasional glances through the windows, as 
it would not have been prudent for Europeans 
to have tod openly disclosed themselves at this 
place.” 

The frequenters of the Derby will be 
amused at the following account of a Chinese 
race :— 

“During my stay at Shanghai, the annual race 
meeting took place, and I witnessed some very 
fair racing with Arab and Colonial horses, on the 
pretty little course that had been made close to 
the town by the European residents. All the 
beauty and fashion of the place were to be seen 
in the stand. The most amusing part of the 
scene was a stake given for China ponies, ridden 
by Chinamen. A Chinaman has a most in- 
distinct idea of equitation, and were it not that 
he is ensconced in a sort of haystack of a saddle, 
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would inevitably tumble off at every gambol 
of his steed, and he manages even to make his 
exit very often from this seat of comparative 
safety. 

“Tmagine from ten to twenty shaggy animals 
of every colour and size, from ten to fourteen 
hands high, some of them resembling bears far 
more than horses, mounted by Chinamen of the 
most grotesque appearance and costume, and 
literally covered by housings or saddles nearly 
as large as themselves, pon the start being 
effected, one half of these jockeys are unhorsed, 
or rather uwnhoused, and are either biting the 
dust or waddling after their impracticable steeds. 
Their companions who manage to keep their 
seats, and to direct their course in a proper 
direction, continue to gallop on until some other 
catastrophe ensues, such as the reversing of one 
of their sheepskin saddles, or the pony bolting 
with his rider into one of the muddy ditches 
that line each side of the course; and there are 
rarely more than one or two survivors that ac- 
complish the whole round. These would, if per- 
mitted, continue to gallop on to the end of time, 
or at least to the end of their ponies, having no idea 
of the termination of the race, and are often left 
to do so amidst the cheers of the spectators, so 
that the one who holds out the longest is declared 
the winner. The races terminate in balls, din- 
ner parties, and all the profusion of Eastern hos- 
pitality.” 

Our readers will have gathered from these 
extracts that the narrative of Mr. D’Ewes’ 
four years’ wanderings affords many pleasant 
passages, and is nowhere dull or uninteresting. 








Life and its Realities. By Georgiana Lady 
hatterton. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
THERE is no question that this is a novel 
with sufficient merit to obtain and deserve a 
considerable amount of immediate, if not 
very durable, popularity. Some writers 
might probably consider this a sufficient 
encomium, but as we have reason to suppose 
that Lady Chatterton has been aiming at 
something higher than the success of a 
season, it becomes worth while to inquire how 
far she may have succeeded in reaching her 
aim. If we considered this aim to be in- 
dicated by the title of her book, and inter- 
preted this last in its most obvious sense, we 
see not how we could avoid pronouncing 
her 4 oy conspicuously missed. “ Why,” 
asks the traveller in ‘ Little Pedlington, 
“ does Colonel Dominant call his residence an 
abbey?” “In consequence,” he is answered, 
“of its being a small red-brick house in the 
middle of a cabbage garden.” It is at least 
equally judicious to entitle a story ‘Life and 
its Realities; when the principal parts are 
filled by such obvious and every-day charac- 
ters as a highly poetical forger, a philoso- 
pher in love, and an old ghost whv walks 
regularly every evening into a pit full of 
fire, to the great edification of a little girl 
who watches him from her cribs Granted 
that these personages, the ghost excepted, 
are not actual impossibilities, it is still a mis- 
take to bring them all together ina book pro- 
fessing to treat of the realities of life. Lady 
Chatterton may be favoured with a large ac- 
quaintanee among the oddities of mankind, 
but to present them as average specimens of 
the race is to imitate the French traveller, 
who, observing a red-haired girl filling her 
pitcher at a spring, straightway enriched his 
note-book with the valuable remark—Les 

Silles de cet h uw sont rousses. 

For example, we have most of us heard of 
one baronet having been transported, and 
can readily imagine that the same catas- 
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trophe may have befallen other members of 
the order, or, at least, that this might have 
been the case, with comfort to themselves and 
advantage to society. Pass then for Sir 
Lionel Renton. But we must say that to 
bring a similar calamity upon his son and 
heir, displays a lamentable poverty of inven- 
tion. Could he not have been sus. per coll., 
er might he not have poisoned himself, or 


volunteered upon a filibustering excursion, or | 
done anything for the sake of that variety | 


which we have the authority of Euripides 
for calling the most delightful of all things ? 
As itis, the only perceptible difference be- 
tween his fate and his father’s is, that while 
one actually undergoes transportation, the 
other is only drowned in running away from 
it. Besides, we are struck by a most awful 
consideration. It is clear that, if every writer 
of fiction exercised his or her undoubted 
prerogative of transporting baronets with a 
liberality equal to Lady Chatterton’s, there 
would soon be none left to transport. Lady 
Chatterton has had her full share, and, with- 
out the most unconscionable encroachment on 
the rights of her colleagues, can never send 
another of the race beyond seas. She must 
therefofe cast about for a new order of 
victims. How can we conceive that the 
audacious imagination accustomed to prey 
upon baronets can ever stoop to a meaner 
quarry—to esquires, to knights, even to 
honourables and right honourables? Much 
rather will it go on from strength to strength, 
and the next transportee will be a baron— 
an earl—possibly even a bishop! Let the 
Peerage be warned in time. 

We imagine, however, that Lady Chatter- 
ton’s object is not so much to teach that 
baronets are but men, as to inculcate a general 
spiritof contentment, and deprecate unreason- 
able expectations of felicity. The corpus vile 
for the experiment supposed to establish this 
doctrine is poor Lucy Lennox, afterwards 
Mandeville, afterwards Derwent, who, after 
having been miserable half her life because 
she cannot marry the man she likes, is con- 
demned to be more miserable all the rest of 
it for having at length succeeded in doing so. 
Lady Chatterton’s conclusion is therefore the 
reverse of that usually arrived at by novelists— 
“So they married, and (therefore) were 
happy ever after.” It is evident that it 
would have been very easy to alter the moral 
by reversing the catastrophe, and we cannot 
pretend to be much impressed or edified by a 
lesson for the inculcation of which it is neces- 
sary that poor Mr. Augustus Derwent should 

ossess neither common sense nor common 

onesty. His having disappointed Lucy’s 
expectations is no proof of their unreasonable- 
ness in themselves, or that they might not 
have been abundantly realized if she had but 
intrusted their fulfilment to a man of more 
sense and worth. Somehow this unlucky 
Augustus is the best: drawn male character in 
the book, really true to nature, and, with all 
his faults, far more interesting than the 
authoress’s heroes and villains, who are 

enerally something like what might have 
4 conceived by Miranda if Ferdinand and 
his companions had been all drowned, and a 
cargo of fashionable novels had come ashore 
in their stead. The female characters are 
infinitely better, drawn with a tact and nicety 
which convinces us that the authoress’s forte 
lies much more in observation than in senti- 
ment. We cannot but think that Lady 
Chatterton has only to act on this hint to 
write 4 very excellent novel, an end still more 








likely to be attained if it were also sought by 
a considerable condensation of style, a some- 
what more moderate indulgence in the lux 

of sermonizing, and a steady resolution never 
on any account to quote another line of 
poetry. 





Passages in the Life of a Soldier: or, Military 
Service in the East and West. By Lieut 
Col. Sir James E. Alexander, Knt. 2 vols, 
Hurst and Blackett. 

A soupreEr’s life, always one of change and 

adventure, is subject to peculiar vicissitude 

and peril in the service of Great Britain. 

The mottos of some of our regiments, such as 

Per mare, per terras, or Ubique, or Quo fas e 

gloria ducant, are applicable to the whole 

army. From the snows of Canada to the 
burning sands of Africa, from the swamps of 

Burmah to the dusty plains of Australia, 

east and west, and north and south, in all 

quarters of the globe, the British soldier is 
called to serve his Queen and country. Even 
in time of absolute peace there are deadly 
foes to contend with in the fatigues and fevers 
and other casualties of climate and duty. 

And though we talk here in Europe of a forty 

years’ peace after the Battle of Waterloo, our 

troops have had constant wars in many re- 
gions of the globe. We doubt if peace has 
prevailed in all parts in contact with the 

British Empire, for six months together, since 

the beginning of the reign of Victoria. India, 

or China, or Burmah, or Kafirland, or some 
other field, has been ever astir with military 
adventure, before that great war broke out 
with Russia, which is sometimes said to have 
broken the forty years’ peace. A great deal of 
nonsense, therefore, has been spoken about the 
old Peninsular heroes, as if the generations that 
have arisen since their day had seen no active 
service. There are many officers who entered 
the army since Waterloo, who have had 
greater variety of military experience, and 
witnessed more stirring scenes, than the men 
of any previous time of our history. The 
Sikh war, for instance, seemed no child’s play 
to Lord Hardinge and the veterans who had 
been in the battles of Napoleon. The army 
that landed in the Crimea, and perished there 
through mismanagement, was largely com- 
posed of men inured to hardship and accus- 
tomed to adventure in many lands, and not 4 
few survive to tell the story of their cam- 
paigns. Lieut-Col. Sir James Alexander 
has seen service in other climates, but the 
passages in his life which he produces in the 
present work are confined to the last ten 
years, first in Canada, then in the Crimea. 

These two places afforded opportunities for 

witnessing the comparatively peaceful duties 

and the grim realities of military life. The 

Canadian reminiscences commence with the 

year 1848, when Colonel Alexander was on 

the staff of the late General Sir Benjamin 

D’Urban, Commander-in -Chief of H. M. forces 

in North America, with whom he had formerly 

served at the Cape of Good Hope. In 1849 

the troubles broke out in connexion with the 

Indemnification Bill for the riots of 1837—38. 

The loyal party were enraged at the coneilia- 

tory measures adopted by the government 

under Lord Elgin, and when the bill for the 
indemnification of those who had suffered by 
the rebellion received the royal assent, the 

British party (as it called itself) proceeded to 

open violence. The parliament house at 

Montreal was burned down, the Governor- 

General attacked and wounded, and the town 
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kept in confusion till the troops restored 
order. These events Colonel Alexander wit- 
nessed, and has given an account of what he 
saw, valuable as coming from one above the 
rancour of the local combatants. To 
im belonged the credit of recovering the 
pictures of the Queen, which had disappeared 
during the riot, and which now decorate the 
seat of the legislature at Quebec :— 

“T had occasion to be much out about this time, 
agreat part of one night, when Colonel Taché, 
commanding the armed constables, was drilling 
them by lamplight, and marching them to and fro 
before the Bonsecours market. It was difficult to 
persuade him, so full of martial ardour was he, that 
it was better to}house them, armed as they were with 
cutlass and pistol, and keep them ready for action 
in the market, than to provoke an attack on them 
by the opposite party, all ready for a fight as they 
were. J saw the attack made, and people wounded 
at Tetus Hotel, and then had a long hunt to re- 
cover the large pictures of her Majesty carried off 
from the Parliament House, no one seemed to 
know where, the night it was burnt. T found them 
in obscure places in the outskirts of the city, and 
it was gratifying to be able to lodge them for a time 
in the General’s sitting-room.” 

During the burning of the house of M. 
Lafontaine, one of the members who was ob- 
noxious to the mob, a scene occurred worthy 
of being remembered with that of the Roman 
sentinel found at his post under the ashes of 
Pompeii— 

“When the house was burning, and the flames 
rushing down stairs, two sentries of the 71st High. 
landers moved about at their posts in the house, as 
if there was nothing the matter, all the rest of the 
people had fled. A gentleman looking back, and 
seeing the soldiers, called to them to come out at 
once. ‘They coolly answered, ‘We have got no 
orders ;’ and it was not till a sergeant was found 
to take them away that they would leave their 
posts,” 

At a later period Colonel Alexander was 
witness of the disgraceful scenes that occurred, 
when Gavazzi was attacked while lecturing 
ina Protestant church at Montreal— 

“Father Gavazzi was addressing the audience 
in Zion Church from the front of a temporary plat- 
form. On three sides, behind him, were seated 
about a dozen and a half of gentlemen, among 
whom were some clergymen. Gavazzi was con- 
spicuous by his commanding figure, long hair, and 
black gown, with large crosses on the breast and 
left shoulder, as he is usually seen in pictures. He 
spoke in English, and it was not easy to follow him 
at first. He was discursive, and his accent was of 
course peculiar. He was calm, and energetic, and 
violent by turns. He talked of the errors of Po- 
pery, of the danger of Protestant parents sending 
their boys to Roman Catholic schools and colleges, 
and their girls to nunneries, for education ; recom- 
mended Protestants on no account to allow their 
precious Bibles to be banished from their semina- 
nies; said he could hardly believe that this was a 
land enjoying freedom under British rule, since, 
though Brownson (before mentioned) had been al- 
lowed to lecture violently, and several times, 
against that Protestantism he once professed, yet 
he (Gavazzi) had been attacked with sticks and 
stones at Quebec. He ‘suited the action to the 
word,’ threw about his arms, and clenched his 
fists, occasionally flinging the loose folds of his 
gown over one shoulder, whilst his hair at times 
streamed over his face. The whole scene and ap- 
pearance of the lecturer must have been startling to 

with weak nerves, and there was a lurid glare 
of light shed through the southern windows of the 
church. I strongly felt that ‘coming events’ do 
Sometimes, indeed, ‘cast their shadows before 
them.’ The audience maintained a deep silence for 
atime ; but I thought, that if I had been a Roman 
Catholic, and heard Gavazzi’s powerful denuncia- 
tions against my creed, I must have been greatly 
stirred and moved against him, and that his man- 


ner of lecturing amongst, possibly, a mixed audi- 
ence, was dangerous in the extreme. I also won- 
dered at the boldness of the man, and how little he 
seemed to regard his own life, or the peril he then 
was in, and of the dangers he had already so fre- 
quently passed.” 

Presently shouts and cries were heard 
outside, and the police being overpowered 
by the mob that had been collected to attack 
the orator, some soldiers were brought down. 
They were young troops belonging to a 
regiment that had come to Montreal that 
very day, and allowance has to be made 
for the confusion of the sudden duty to 
which they were called. It was proved 
in the trials that took place afterwards, 
that the order to fire was shouted out not 
by an officer but a miscreant in the crowd, 
and of the many who fell dead by far the 
larger part consisted of Protestants. The 
treacherous word of command, for which the 
Major was at the time accused, was given at 
a moment when a crowd coming out of the 
church was in front of the troops, many of 
whom fired in the air, else the execution 
must have been fearfully greater. 

In another chapter Barnum’s visit to 
Montreal is described, with an abstract of 
his lectures on Temperance and the Maine 
Liquor Law. Some parts of his address are 
dubious in their tendency, and might be 
almost used by a speaker on the other side of 
the question :— 

‘‘T drank a great deal once myself, but I now 
see it is a universal evil, and that the best man in 
society, the most social, generous, liberal, falls by 
the infatuation of liquor. The parsimonious man 
is too mean to get drunk. 

“An Irishman used to come home often drunk, 
and once when he was watering his horse, his wife 
said to him, ‘Now, Paddy, is not that baste an 
example to ye ; don’t you see he laves off when he 
has had enough, the craytur! he’s the most sensi- 
ble baste of the two.’ ‘Oh, it’s very well to ‘dis- 
coorse like that, Biddy,’ cried Paddy, ‘ but if there 
was another horse at the other side of the trough 
to say—Here’s your health, my ould boy! would he 
stop till he drunk the whole trough, think ye?” 

Colonel Alexander looking on the Tempe- 
rance movement with favour gave it what 
support he could at all times. He mentions 
also the visit of Mr. Gough, the eloquent tem- 
perance orator, who we observe this week 
has again arrived in England :— 

‘¢Mr. Gough, the celebrated lecturer, came 
twice to Montreal, and I asked him if he would 
lecture to the garrison; he said, ‘I think I can 
speak to soldiers with some effect, as I am the son 
of a pensioner of your 52nd Regiment.’ The men 
heard him with great attention, he made them 
laugh one minute, and they were sobbing and cry- 
ing the next. Of their own accord they went and 
asked him to lecture again ; he did so ; many took 
the pledge and kept it, and when he left they ac- 
companied him to the wharf, and cheered him 
heartily as he went off in a steamer.” 

Sporting and sleighing, and other pastimes 
of the Canadian seasons, furnish materials for 
lively narratives, and a record of graver im- 
portance is the account of a visit to the 
military academy at West Point, during an 
excursion in the United States. But we leave 
these scenes of the West with the author in 
the spring of 1855, when he made his tenth 
voyage across the Atlantic, on being sum- 
moned with his regiment, the 14th, to the 
Crimea. The second volume is entirely oc- 
cupied with sketches of the siege of Sebas- 
topol. There is no attempt at consecutive 
narrative, but merely a selection in chrono- 
logical order of notices of the most memorable 
incidents. Some of these detached scenes 











certainly give most vivid pictures of life in 
the camp and in the trenches during that 
terrible siege. We do not find any novelty 
in the account of the general operations, 
but there are many details of what the 
author himself witnessed not given in any of 
the works that have appeared. One impor- 
tant service done by the British force on the 
day of the assault of the Malakoff is not 
generally known. After describing the sur- 
prise of the fort by the French, Colonel 
Alexander says :— 

‘‘ By this time the Russian reserves before men- 
tioned were moving towards the bridge over the 
Admiralty Creek, and, observing some commotion 
about the Malakoff, they tried to go back and 
assist there ; a British officer prevented them, and 
materially assisted in enabling the French to hold 
the Malakoff. Major H. F. Strange, R.A., was 
in command of the batteries in the Quarries ; and, 
after the French columns had attacked the Malakoff, 
and were trying to establish themselves in it, he 
perceived masses of the enemy pushing forward to 
repulse them through some streets of the Kara- 
belnaia suburbs, which were enfiladed by only two 
of the guns of No. 17 Battery, where he was com- 
manding. Promptly cutting away with his artil- 
lerymen the left faces of the five other embrasures, 
he brought the guns to bear in the same direction 
as the other two, though it threw them off their 
platforms, and was enabled to direct a crushing 
fire of round shot and shrapnell on the Russian 
reserves coming up in support. 

“The Russians came on to the open ground, 
but the shot and shell told on them fearfully , and 
arms and legs flew into the air; they merce 4 but, 
again attempting to run this terrible gauntlet, they 
were driven back a second time. The energetic 
service performed by Major (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Strange, C.B., at a critical moment, was 
most valuable. The Russians, giving up the 
Malakoff, ran towards the Redan, filling the wide 
space béhind the breastwork which crossed it. 
Thus the enemy at the Redan became overpower- 
ing, and this accounts for what now ensued.” 

Of the disastrous result of the British 
attack on the Redan the author speaks in the 
right spirit, after explaining the causes which 
led to the failure :-— 

“Thus had the Great Redan been assaulted and 
carried, and held for two hours; and though it 
was mortifying that it was not held longer, it was 
so ordered by Divine Providence ; and probably if 
our people had retained it in force during the night, 
they would have all been in the air before the 
morning. We know there were wires laid to blow 
up the magazine in the Malakoff, which were only 
discovered by the French picking up earth to throw 
on the burning gabions used to smoke out some of 
the énemy who fired from the lower part of the 
tower, and refused at first to surrender, Our 
people did what lay in their power, and are not 
less thought of or esteemed by their comrades than 
the repulsed assailants of the breach at Badajoz, 
covered with harrows and crows’-feet, and bristling 
at the top with sword blades. The slaughter at 
both places was great ; a great sacrifice was re- 
quired, and it was given.” 

After all that has been written about the 
Crimean campaign we have read these recol- 
lections with much interest. Colonel Alex- 
ander tells his stories in a plain, straight- 
forward style, and with much good feeling. 
His successful exertions for the comfort and 
welfare of his men deserve the study and 
imitation of regimental commanding officers. 
The worst fault is that the author has a 
weakness for poetry, and every now and then 
introduces a quotation, quite as likely to be 
foreign to the subject as not. But the 
narrative itself is good, and will afford valu- 
able materials to the future historian of the 
war. 
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Lockr’s Essay on the Human Understanding, 
by common consent, stands at the head of all 
books that have been written on mental science. 
There are comparatively few, however, who can 
give a reason for the faith that they have in 
Locke’s renown, or who can give a clear statement 
of the peculiar principles of his philosophy. On 
one point, indeed, the origin of our ideas, the 
most conflicting assertions have been made, some 
representing Locke as favouring the idea that he 
was a materialist on this ground, ignoring all sources 
of ideas except those derived from the outward 
world, while others as strenuously affirm that he 
recognised internal sources of ideas as fully as was 
done by Reid or Kant, The truth is, that Locke 
did not express himself on this subject with the 
clearness or the consistency that he might have 
done. He did not deny the existence of internal, or 
what were afterwards called innate ideas, but the 
formation of these he certainly represented as first 
produced by external causes, if not introduced 
actually from the outward world. Experience is 
necessary for the awakening in the mind these 
ideas, if not for creating them. Mr. Webb labours 
to make Locke appear more precise and systematic 
in his statements on this subject than he really 
was. What all would desire would be to hear how 
Locke represented the subject, after thé-clearer 
investigation and exposition of it by Reid, Kant, 
and Sir William Hamilton, and modern metaphy- 
sicians. The student will find in Mr. Webb’s 
treatise on the Intellectualism of Locke, an able 
review of the principal points that were under dis- 
cussion at the time Locke wrote his Essay, with an 
attempt to harmonize his views with the doctrines 
now generally held by sound metaphysicians. 
He shows, for instance, that Locke held in sub- 
stance the doctrine of innate ideas, recognising the 
understanding itself as genetic or formative of 
ideas which Sensation and Reflection are in 
themselves wholly incompetent to give. He 
shows also that Locke anticipated the Kantian 
distinction of knowledge into @ posteriori and 
@ priori, synthetic and analytic, Also he 
endeavours to demonstrate that Hume's doc- 
trine of materialism was not, as usually re- 
presented, the necessary development, but the 
dogmatic reversal of Locke’s theory of the origin 
of ideas, and that Locke in the fundamental ques- 
tions of psychology was at one with Kant, 
though with regard to metaphysical science the 
two philosophers diverged. Had the language of 
psychology and metaphysics been as accurately 
defined in Locke’s time as it now is, the disputes 
about his opinions would not have arisen, 
nor would the strange conclusions of Hume, 
Berkeley, and others, have been possible. There 
is still wanted a clear exposition of the great 
fundamental principles of the science of mind, 
showing the distinction between necessary and 
conditional knowledge, and marking the division 
between metaphysical and psychological inquiries. 
Mr. Webb's strictures on M. Cousin and on Sir 
William Hamilton, as critics of Locke, are fre- 
quently just, but we believe that the objections of 
these philosophers to parts of Locke’s Essay are 
founded greatly on the erroneous statements of 
Locke from the inaccurate use of the terms 
employed by him. Since the time of Reid and of 
Kant there is a clearer perception of the two dis- 
tinct fields of inquiry—viz., the study of the neces- 








sary conditions of thought, and the study of 
the materials of thought. The former branch 
is one department .of mental science, but not 
all mental philosophy, as Professor Ferrier and 
others would represent it, nor is it essential to the 
pursuit of many other objects of mental research, 
just as in physics the study of the laws of vision 
is distinct from the study of the objects of 
vision. 

The Graduated Course of French Studies, by M. 
Auguste Aigne de Charente, French Master in the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, has some 
special and marked advantages, among the multi- 
tude of educational works of the same class that 
are constantly being published. The course is 
complete in one volume, arranged so as to introduce 
the pupil to successive branches both of the theory 
and practice of French grammar and syntax ; and 
the exercises under each rule consist of two por- 
tions, one to be written, the other spoken, a collo- 
quial knowledge of the language being a practical 
object always kept in view. The work is divided 
into four parts ; the first, treating of pronunciation 
and accidence ; the second, French and English 
syntax compared ; the third, Gallicisms and An- 
glicisms ; the fourth (written in French) syntaxe 
de construction, syntaxe d’accord, difficultés. M. de 
Charente has devoted more than usual proportion 
of space in his manual to the idioms of the two lan- 
guages, which he rightly deems a most important 
department of study, especially where colloquial 
knowledge of French is immediately desirable. 
He says that ‘‘Idiotisms are the soul and life of 
conversation, and that to speak French is certainly 
now as much the aim of every man of the world, 
as to converse in Greek was, in the latter years of 
the republic, the ambition and pride of every Ro- 
man patrician.” A very copious collection of 
idiotisms (or idioms, as idiomatic phrases are more 
commonly called in English) occupies the whole of 
the third part of the treatise. Idiom sometimes is 
used to denote local dialect merely, but more fre- 
quently the peculiar use of words and expressions 
in each dialect. A collection of French exercises; 
and a select reading-book, consisting of extracts 
from the best French authors of the last three cen- 
turies, are in course of preparation by M. de Cha- 
rente, and, from the present work, we expect that 
they will be also of a superior stamp. 

Mr. Yonge’s History of England is as good a 
compendium for school use as has yet been pre- 
pared. For style, Goldsmith’s Abridgement with 
its supplements will be preferred by many teachers, 
but Mr. Yonge has the advantage of materials not 
in the hands of previous compilers. Besides the 
historical volumes of Macaulay, Lord Mahon, and 
Alison, the memoirs and correspondence of the 
Grenvilles, Lord Rockingham, Lord Malmesbury, 
Fox, and other leading statesmen, and the de- 
spatches of Wellington, and Lord Campbell’s Lives 
of the Chancellors, have afforded new facts and 
illustrations of important periods of English his- 
tory. These and other published sources of infor- 
mation have been used by Mr. Yonge with diligence 
and judgment, and his volume forms a complete 
and comprehensive manual, clear in its narrative, 
and generally fair and impartial in its statements. 
The index is arranged in such a manner as to form 
a chronological table of the general history of Eng- 
land, from the earliest times to the Peace of Paris 
in 1856, so that the volume forms a useful work 
for general reading and for ordinary reference, as 
well as a good text-book for educational purposes. 
Some of the biographical sketches, such as the 
character of Chatham, of Nelson, and Wellington, 
and many portions of the work, are written with a 
force and eloquence not usual in concise historical 
manuals of the class. 

In the compilation of the Post-office Directory 
for Yorkshire, as in similar works of the class, Mr. 
Kelly, the publisher, has the advantage of official 
materials not at the command of private enterprise. 
Notwithstanding this vantage ground, no pains seem 
to be spared in obtaining every possible information, 
and the result is a most complete Directory, with 
as few errors as can reasonably be expected in a work 
of such multiplicity of details and of so ample di- 





mensions. The volume, consisting of about 1750 
pages of double columns, includes directories of all 
the principal towns in Yorkshire, and of the rural 
parts of the county. Descriptions are given of the 
sites and scenery, and of the occupations and manu- 
factures of each place, with occasional notices of 
matters archzological and economical, as well ag 
accurate statistics, so that the work is an excellent 
general Gazetteer as well as a detailed official 
Directory for this important county. Several care- 
fully executed maps accompany the volume. 
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Mr. CARRUTHERS, in the new edition of his Life 
of Pope, preliminary to a reprint of the poei’s 
works in Mr. Bohn’s Illustrated Library, has 
incorporated many new facts that have been 
brought to light of late years. Some additional 
matter from unpublished sources has also been 
used by Mr. Carruthers, who has carried out his 
researches with zealous enthusiasm and unwearied 
industry. About the main points of Pope's per- 
sonal life and character little has been added to 
the information originally given in Spence’s 
Anecdotes. But several errors have been cor- 
rected, which have been currently repeated by 
all biographers on the authority of the ‘ Memoirs’ 
by William Ayre, published in 1745. Mr. 
Carruthers says that of seven hundred and 
more pages in the two volumes of Ayre, not 
fifty are original, the rest having been quoted 
or stolen from other authors; and the whole 
work exhibits inextricable confusion, inaccuracy, 
and misrepresentation. One error which runs 
through his narrative is assuming that Pope’s cor- 
respondent, Edward Blount, was brother of the 
poet’s female friends, Teresa and Martha Blount. 
This has been copied by every succeeding bio- 
grapher. Mr. Carruthers makes much of the fact 
that the brother of the Miss Blounts was 
not Edward, Pope’s correspondent, but Michael 
Blount, Esq., of Mapledurham, in Oxfordshire, 
who survived till 1739. Edward Blount died in 
1726. Some extracts from the Mapledurham 
manuscripts, including letters from Pope, Mallet, 
Mrs. Howard, and others, add to the interest of 
the Memoirs. A few other minor corrections and 
enlargements of the biography occur, but on the 
whole the story of Pope’s life is sufficiently well 
known, and all the facts worthy of preservation 
seem now to be collected by Mr. Carruthers. 
Criticism on the poet’s works has been exhausted, 
and his position as an English classic fixed, in 
spite of the detraction of recent writers of the 
maudlin and spasmodic schools. This illustrated 
edition of his life will obtain, as it deserves, a 
wide popularity. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté has 
renewed and extended the public interest in the 
remarkable novels which gained for ‘ Currer Bell” 
a celebrity in modern literature. ‘Jane Eyre, 
‘Shirley,’ and ‘ Villette,’ and also ‘Wuthering 
Heights,’ by ‘‘Ellis Bell,” and ‘ Agnes Grey, 
by ‘‘Acton Bell,” the sisters of Miss Bronté, are 
in course of republication in a series of half-crown 
volumes, to be followed by similar reprints of 
standard novels by Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, Miss 
Martineau, and other popular writers of fiction. 
To this edition of ‘Jane Eyre’ is prefixed the 
preface to the second edition, in which Miss 
Bronté, with the exaggeration which forms one 
characteristic of her writings, describes Mr. 
Thackeray as “ the first social regenerator of the 
day, the very master of that working corps who 
would restore to rectitude the warped system of 
things.” And then she adds, with amusing sim- 
plicity, that he resembles Fielding as much a8 
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the Eagle resembles the Vulture! 
Charlotte Bronté ! 

Mr. Jesse’s Memoirs of England under the 
Stuarts contain some curious details, not fami- 
liarly known to students of history, and it isa 
work that ought to be at hand for reference. Well 
executed engravings of noted personages of the 
times, generally from well-known paintings, add 
to the interest of the work, which appears in the 
series of Bohn’s Historical Library. 


Poor little 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
Will not Persia imitate Turkey? By M.A. Wertheim and 

Macintosh. 

Model Schools. A Sketch of their Nature and Objects, By 

Patrick J. Keenan, Esq. Groombridge and Son. 

Which is Which? This or That? By C. Dagobert. John 
Moon, ite Principles reduced to Practice, John F, 
Pl of Grammar, or a Leaf of Love to Save a Tear, 

W. Tweedie. 

Wit not Persia imitate Turkey by becoming a 
dependency of the great European confederation, 
before the stone cut without hands destroys Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image? Such is the question pro- 
pounded at full length on the title page of a pam- 
phlet by M. A. After drawing breath, our only 
answer, in no irreverent spirit, to this long question 
is, “Heaven knows.” It is hidden from man, and 
M. A.’s confused and wordy disquisition gives no 
help to the interpretation of scripture prophecy on 
the subject. 

The inaugural address delivered on the occasion 
of the opening of the Belfast Model School, by 
Mr. Keenan, Head Inspector of National Schools 
in Ireland, we have read with much satisfaction. 
This school seems to be admirably conducted, and 
its constitution is framed on principles which unite 
moderate and patriotic men of all parties. In the 
ordinary branches of education the best systems 
are introduced, and the difficulty as to doctrinal 
religious tuition is got over by the separate instruc- 
tion of the children whose parents desire it by 
teachers sanctioned by the Bishop of the diocese, 
and by the Roman Catholic Bishop and the Pres- 
bytery of Belfast each having use of the school at 
fixed times for this department of spccial instruc- 
tion, Industrial training, for girls as well as boys, 
forms a prominent feature in the Belfast Model 
School arrangements. This lecture may afford 
most valuable hints to the managers of schools 
elsewhere. 

Which is Which? This or That? is the title 
given by M. Dagobert to a compendious dictionary 
of French and English words apparently identical, 
but presenting shades, and niceties of meaning re- 
quiring explanation. To take a common example, 
the} English word ‘‘ sensible” is interpreted by 
M. Dagobert, persuadé, sage, judicieux, sense, 
while the French “sensible” means tender, thatfeels, 
sensible, evident. The English “exercise” is theme, 
devoir, composition, travail (arts), étude; the 
French “‘exercice” is exercise, labour of the body, 
practice. Instances are given of the absurd mis- 
takes made in consequence of these differences in 
apparently parallel words, as when a high dig- 
nitary of the church was spoken of as a pleasant 
man, meaning doux et bon, but interpreted by a 
listener as plaisant, i.e. comical and ludicrous. 

The public speaker’s vade mecum is intended as 
a manual of elocution for the masses. If the 
million are all to become public speakers, listeners 
will be at a premium. Buta high authority has 
advised that men should “ practice rhetoric in 
their common talk,” to which accomplishment this 
little treatise will afford hints culled from the au- 
thorities from Quinctilian and Cicero down to Blair 
and Walker. Eloquence is a gift of nature, elocu- 
tion an acquisition of art. Quinctilian said he had 
heard many men famous for eloquence, but not one 
who understood elocution. Those who think 
themselves orators may therefore, without offence 
to this self-esteem, peruse what is to be said on the 
subject of good speaking. 


List of New Books. 


Alexander's Paseages in the Life of a Soldi 
er, 2 vols.,8vo,cl., £119 
Armstrong's Memoir, by Rev. T. T. Carter, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 60, 





Arnold’s Henry’s Ist Latin Book, 12mo, cloth, new edit., 3s. 
Disraeli’s Works; Venetia, Henrietta Temple, Sybil, Tancred., 2s.ea. 
—_—————_Contarini Fleming, Alroy, Coningsby, Is. 6d. ea, 
Davidson’s (C.) Concise Precedents, 5th edit., 12mo, cloth, 9s. 
Glover’s (R. M.; Mineral Waters, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Gray and Percy’s Key to Old and New Testament, 8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 
Hall’s Christian Philosopher, post 8vo, cloth, new edit., 4s. 
Hassall’s (A. H.) Fresh Water Alge, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 15s. 
Jobson’s America and American Methodism, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Mackenzie's (Mrs. C.) Six Years iu India, post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Muxwell’s Flood and Field Illustrated, 12mo, bds., 1s. 6d. ; cloth 2s. 
Moodie’s (S.) Roughing it in the Bush, post 8vo, boards, 2s. 

Nuts and Nutcrackers, 12mv, boards, 2s. 

Prideaux’s Churchwarden’s Guide, sth edit., 12mo, boards, 6s. 6d. 
Ragg’s Creation’s Testimony to its God, 6th edit., 8vo, c'., 10s. 6d, 
Riddle's Manual of Scripture History, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Rousseau’s Confessions, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 3d. 

Smith’s (H.) Zillah, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Synopsis of British Seaweeds, from Harvey, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Tales ¢f the Trains, by Tilbury Tramp, 12mo, boards, Is. 6d. 
Thrower’s Questions in Arithmetic, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Tom Burke, vol. 2, by Lever, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Trollope’s (Mrs ) Widow Married, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Welsh Family Crusoe, 12mo, boards, 2s. 

Wordsworth’s Occasional Sermons, 6th series, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Yonge’s History of England, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


——— 


DR. WAAGEN’S WORKS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dingwall, 5th August, 1857. 
Srr,—Permit me to correct the very grave mis- 
statement made in your columns of the Ist instant, 
to the effect that I had borne testimony to the 
value of the works of Dr. Waagen. They were 
Mr. Wornum’s Catalogues of which I spoke in the 
letter to ‘The Times’ to which you allude. 
I trust to your courtesy to insert this letter in 
some part of your columns where it will not be likely 
to be overlooked, and am, Sir, &c. 


J. RUSKIN. 


BACON AND SHAKSPEARE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Smith to Mr. Hawthorne. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statement in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ of the 9th 
of May :— 

“‘ Miss Bacon’s book, a volume of imposing di- 
mensions, is introduced by a preface from Mr. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who thus alludes to Mr. 
Smith’s appropriation of his countrywoman’s la- 
bours :—‘ An English writer (in a letter to the 
Earl of Ellesmere, published within a few months 
back) has thought it not inconsistent with the fair 
play upon which his country prides itself, to take 
to himself this lady’s theory, and favour the public 
with it as his own original conception, without 
allusion to the author’s prior claim.’” 

I beg to assure you that I had never heard the 
name of Miss Bacon until it was mentioned in the 
review of my pamphlet in the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ 
Sept. 1856. I had then great difficulty in ascer- 
taining where Miss Bacon had written anything 
respecting the Shakspeare Plays. Having done so, 
and read the article on ‘ William Shakspeare and 
his Plays,’ it seemed to me so preposterous for any 
one to conclude that I had derived my theory from 
thence, that I did not think the insinuation worthy 
of notice. The association of your name, however, 
gives the statement an importance and respectabi- 
lity which the former insinuation in the ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ did not possess, and therefore, although 
as a ‘‘ writer” indifferent to fame, asa ‘‘man” I 
cannot ullow such a calumny to pass unnoticed. 

If it were necessary I could show, that for up- 
wards of twenty years I have held the opinion that 
Bacon was the author of the Shakspeare Plays, 
but I trust that what I have written will be suf- 
ficient to induce you to withdraw the offensive 
imputation. 

Waiting your reply, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Witi1amM Henry SMITH. 


Mr. Hawthorne's Reply. 
Liverpool, June 5th, 1857. 
Sir—In response to your note of the 2nd instant, 
T beg leave to say that I entirely accept your state- 
ment as to the originality and early date of your 
own convictions regarding the authorship of the 
Shakspeare Plays, and likewise as to your igno- 


rance of Miss Bacon’s prior publication on the sub- 
ject. Of course, my imputation of unfairness or 
discourtesy falls at once to the ground, and I regret 
that it was ever made. 

My mistake was perhaps a natural one, although 
unquestionably the treatment of the subject in 
your Letter to the Earl of Ellesmere differs widely 
from that adopted by Miss Bacon. But as I knew 
that a rumour of her theory had been widely, 
though vaguely circulated, for some years past, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and also that she had 
preceded you in publication, it really never oc- 
curred to me to doubt that, at least, some wander- 
ing seed had alighted in your mind, and germi- 
nated into your pamphlet. Under urgent circum- 
stances, I had taken upon myself to write a few 
prefatory and explanatory words for my country- 
woman’s book. It was impossible to avoid some 
allusion to your pamphlet ; and I made such refer- 
ence as seemed due to an attempt to take an 
easy advantage of a discovery (allowing it to be 
such) on which Miss Bacon had staked the labour 
and happiness of her life, and to develop which 
she had elaborated a very remarkable work. 

I now see that my remarks did you great injus- 
tice, and I trust that you will receive this acknow- 
ledgment as the only reparation in my power. 

Respectfully, Sir, your obedient servant, 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


*,* We hope, as Mr. Hawthorne sees the £ 
injustice he has done to Mr. Smith, he will en- 
deavour to see the greater injustice he has done to 
Shakspeare. The whole affair of the Baconian 
theory, both as to its history and its evidences, is 
now before the public ; and the supporters of the 
theory have so completely cut the ground from 
under each other, that we suppose we shall hear no 
more about them. <A good riddance. Mr. Smith, 
who has held the opinion for twenty years that 
‘the Shakspeare plays” were written by Bacon, 
and Mr. Hawthorne, who, although he was aware 
that Mr. Smith’s method of treating the subject was 
wholly different from that of Miss Bacon, neverthe- 
less charged Mr. Smith with having taken his 
theory from that lady, are neither of them very 
likely hereafter to disturb the faith even of the 
most credulous portion of the public. They have 
effectually put each other out of court. 


JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


Mr. Croker, whose health has for some time been 
in a declining state, died on Monday night, at the 
villa of Mr. Justice Wightman, near Hampton. 
Thither he had been lately removed from his own 
residence at Kensington, in hope of deriving benefit 
from change of air and scene. For a time he ap- 
peared to rally, but his powers were exhausted, 
and in his 77th year has passed away one whose 
name will have some distinction in the annals of 
literature. 

John Wilson Croker was born in 1780, in the 
county of Galway, where his father, John Croker, 
was then engaged in his official duties as Surveyor- 
General of Ireland. After receiving his preliminary 
education at Cork, he was sent up to Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1800. The Historical Society was then in its early 
vigour, and in the rivalry of the mimic debates in 
that nursery of politics and oratory, young Croker 
acquired practice and confidence in public speak- 
ing. In 1802 he was called to the Irish bar, and 
in 1807, having been employed as counsel in a dis- 
puted election for Downpatrick, he contrived, after 
a temporary repulse, to obtain the seat for himself. 
He afterwards continued to sit in all the successive 
Parliaments until 1832, representing at different 
times Athlone, Yarmouth, Bodmin, and Dublin 
University. In the first parliament of WilliamIV., 
which met in 1830, he sat, along with the present 
Duke of Wellington, then Marquis of Douro, for 
Aldborough, one of the boroughs disfranchised by 
the Reform Bill. Of that measure Mr. Croker, as 
was to be expected in one who had so long enjoyed 
the sweets of office, was a most vehement opponent, 





proclaiming constantly that it would inaugurate a 
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period of turbulence and revolution. Croker was 
in Parliament a short time when Jeffrey was a 
member, and considered the rival critic and_politi- 
cal journalist as worthy of his especial virulence. 
He had the benefit of long experience in parlia- 
mentary tactics, and hence was enabled to cause 
the brilliant and accomplished Scotchman fre- 
quently to appear at a disadvantage. The dex- 
terous Ex-Secretary of the Admiralty watched his 
opportunity when his adversary was languid and 
collapsed, and unable to reply. Jeffrey was soon 
after made a Judge, and Croker’s borough having 
been put into Schedule A, he ceased to sit in Par- 
liament, so that the contest of the rival wits did 
not long furnish amusement to the House of 
Commons. Croker’s strength lay in uttering 
strong invectives and severe sarcasms, but he had 
little of genuine eloquence and less of sound states- 
manship. His political creed was not like that of 
Sir Charles Wetherell or Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 
and other old English tories of that day, mag- 
nanimi heroes, nati toryoribus annis, as Christopher 
North called them. Croker’s conservatism was an 
acquired feeling, in which reverence for great people, 
and even the outward badges of authority, formed 
no inconsiderable part. No man since Cibber dis- 
played more the foible of boasting of his aristo- 
Cratic acquaintances, and his perpetual anecdotes 
about this Duke and that Lord must be known to 
those who have been much in contact with him of 
late years. His political views had also assumed 
their colour from the new position he occupied 
after being returned to Parliament. In Dublin he 
had professed liberal opinions on some points, such 
as Catholic emancipation. In London he was 
thrown in the way of patrons who secured his 
rapid advancement by an easier path. By an able 
speech against the prosecution in the Wardle 
charges he gained the favour of the Duke of York, 
and he acquired the friendship and patronage of 
other illustrious personages—the Prince Regent 
and the Marquis of Hertford among the rest—in 
whose circles his literary talents and conversational 
powers rendered him a welcome guest. In 1809 
he obtained the appointment of Chief Secretary to 
the Admiralty, which he held till 1830, when he 
retired with 1500/7. a year charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund. He declined taking part: in 
public affairs after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, but notwithstanding his loud predictions of 
impending revolution, he quietly enjoyed for nearly 
thirty years ‘his leisure and his pension, to which 
was added, in 1837, a grant of 300J. a year in the 
name of Mrs. Croker, charged on the Civil List, 
and, at a later period, apartments in Kensington 
Palace. In 1828 he had been nominated a Privy 
Councillor. More detailed notice of his political 
and official life would here be out of place ; but his 
literary career was one of more enduring celebrity. 
His first literary production was published as 
long ago as 1808, anonymously. It was a volume 
entitled ‘ Familiar Epistles to Frederick E. Jones, 
Esq.,’ in which he gave earnest of the powers of 
sarcasm which characterized his later writings. 
* An Intercepted Letter from China’ was his next 
work, also anonymous, in which he gave spirited 
satirical descriptions of life and society in Dublin. 











Some poetical attempts were next made, the best 
of which were Songs of Trafalgar. At a later 
period the Battle of Talavera, Ulm, and other 
‘heroic or historical themes, incited him to metrical 
composition, but his poetry does not merit resus- 


‘Stories from the History of England for Children,’ 
in which he sought to instil his now cherished 
political opinions into the minds of the young. ‘The 
idea of thus using history for influencing public 
opinion was adopted by Sir Walter Scott, who 
employs it for the patriotic purposes of his Scottish 
‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ which he acknowledged 
were founded on the model of Mr. Croker’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Stories for Children.’ 

In 1831 appeared the work which will secure 
Mr. Croker’s name the most esteemed place in our 
national history of literature, his annotated edi- 
tion of Boswell’s Johnson. The -industry and 
learning brought to bear on this work were im- 
mense, and the illustration of the biography from 
that time assumed a new aspect. A serious mis- 
take was made in the arrangement of the work, ac- 
cording to which the variorum notes were incor- 
porated with the text of Boswell. Numerous errors 
and blunders were also exposed in the reviews of 
the work by Macaulay, Carlyle, and other critics. 
To some of their attacks satisfactory replies were 
given, but others were never met. However, in 
1835, the appearance of an edition of the work, 
in ten volumes, with the notes withdrawn from 
the text and printed separately, disarmed further 
criticism, and subsequent editions, one of which 
is in a single volume, have established Croker’s 
Boswell as the standard edition of the great 
Johnsonian biography. In his edition of Pope, 
Mr. Croker had the advantage of the active 
assistance of Mr. Peter Cunningham. 

After his personal withdrawal from public life 
Mr. Croker’s pen continued active in the cause of 
his political friends. His contributions to the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ of which he was one of the 
original promoters and founders, are known to have 
been numerous, but it is needless to specify them, 
as a selection is announced for publication in a 
form similar to the articles of Jeffrey, Sydney 
Smith, and Macaulay, from the ‘Edinburgh 
Review.’ It will be found that Croker has 
had the credit or discredit of writing various 
papers which were really the work of Dr. Gifford, 
one of the most cruel and caustic of reviewers. 
However, in his recent review of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s ‘ Life of Thomas Moore,’ and other acknow- 
ledged papers in the ‘ Quarterly,’ Mr, Croker has 
shown quite as great skillin the use of offensive 
weapons as William Gifford did, and in fairer 
fields of attack. One of Mr. Croker’s latest appear- 
ances before the public was in the controversy 
arising out of a translation of the Count Monta- 
lembert’s book on ‘The Future of England,’ pre- 
pared under the superintendence of Mr. Croker. 
This unpleasant discussion is too recent to require 
being recalled to memory. The matter remained 
where it was taken up, Count Montalembert 
having demonstrated that his work had been un- 
fairly altered by the translator, but whether by the 
direction or through the oversight of Mr. Croker 
was not satisfactorily explained. We have 
since recognised Mr. Croker’s hand in occasional 
newspaper communications, as on the announce- 
ment of the late Duke of Rutiand’s death, 
when he published some reminiscences of a visit 
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baronet’s generous hospitality at Drayton Manor; 
his treacherous onslaught on Moore while profess. 
ing the warmest friendship—these and other too 
well-known cases confirm the common estimate of 
his character. Mr. Disraeli’s grossly personal 
portrait of Mr. Rigby, in ‘ Coningsby,’ accounts 
for the resentment shown against that politician 
by Mr. Croker in the ‘Quarterly.’ The icy heart of 
the brilliant sycophant at the table of the Marquis 
of Steyne, in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ is represented by 
Mr. Thackeray under the name of Mr. Wenham, 
A man like this few can have held in genuine re- 
spect. It was the interest of some to hold him 
up as an oracle, and his society was courted, and 
his information and talents made use of by those 
in his confidence, but he was much feared and 
little trusted by those out of the circle of his 
companionship. His zeal in obtaining public ap- 
pointments for political and personal friends 
established a claim for the gratitude of the fortu- 
nate nominees, and it is understood that he gained 
for Southey the honour of the laureateship. A 
record of his table-talk, at his house at West 
Moulsey and elsewhere, would contain many 
curious passages, and if he has left any 
personal memoirs their publication would be 
welcomed. One honourable memorial of his 
official life there is in the steady and warm 
support he ever gave to the cause of arctic ad- 
venture. Whether this was a spontaneous zeal on 
his part, or the result of Mr. Barrow’s prompting, 
the name of Mr. Croker occupies an enviable 
place in the charts and official documents that 
record the exploits of British daring and skill in 
these regions. Mr. Croker was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society (1810), a Fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and other learned bodies. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Aw Extraordinary General Meeting of the Share- 
holders of the Crystal Palace Company is to be 
held on Tuesday, at the Bridge-house Hotel, Wel- 
lington-street, London-bridge, to consider a Report 
that has been drawn up by a Special Committee of 
Shareholders, and addressed to the general body 
of Proprietors. It would appear by this Report 
that the Foundations of the Building are going 
to rot, that the Maintenance and Repairs alone 
cost 10,000/. a-year; that the Fétes, Shows, and 
Concerts generally have been attended with loss; 
that the Expenditure is excessive even now; that 
the Accounts are confused and jumbled together ; 
in short, that the whole concern, under the present 
direction, is one vast, ill-managed, unmitigated 
failure. 

Since the appearance of the Committee’s Report 
a sort of counter Report has been issued by the 
General Manager. The statements are curiously 
contradictory. We select such portions as are of 
most material interest :— 


Tue PEACE FESTIVAL. 
The Committee's Report. 
‘The working drawings designed by Baron Ma 








with the Duke to his Derbyshire estates many 
years ago. These gossiping recollections of great 
people formed a chief feature of Mr. Croker’s 
conversation. When they touched on literary 
or historical matters they were valuable, but 








citation, except in a brief record of his literary em- 

ployments. He obtained more credit from a pub- 

y: ‘lication of a graver cast, in 1807, on ‘The State of 

,,,Areland, Past and Present.’ 

_ _ After Mr. Croker’s permanent residence in Lon- 
don he found ample leisure for study, as seems to be 
the case with most of the men of letters who hold 
situations in the public offices under Government. 
‘Letters on the Naval War with America,’ edi- 
tions of ‘ Lady Hervey’s Letters,’ and of ‘ Lord 
Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of George II.,’ a 
translation of Bassompierre’s ‘ Embassy to Eng- 
land,’ and various other works, were among the 
fruits of Mr. Croker’s official leisure. One of the 


most popular of his works was a selecticy of 






quite as often they referred to social and personal 
details about aristocratic personages, much of the 
kind which enlivens conversation in ‘high life be- 
low stairs.’ The virulent bitterness of many of his 
anecdotes has frequently been described, and there 
was some ground for the remark that ‘‘ Croker is 
a man. who will go a hundred miles on the top of a 
coach through sleet and snow, merely to search a 
parish register in order to prove that a man is ille- 
gitimate, or that a lady has slightly understated 
her age.” ‘‘Croker’s malignity” was a byeword 
and acknowledged fact with political friends as 
well as foes. His attack on Sir Walter Scott, at 
a time when his old ally was sinking under ad- 
versity and disease; his abusive article on Sir 
Rokert Peel, written just after receiving the worthy 


rochetti for the Peace Trophy and Scutari Monu- 
ment, were submitted to the Directors at an ex- 
pense of 650/., and to that amount is to be added 
the sum of 12587. (including 1007. to Baron Maro- 
chetti), making the total cost of the Peace Festival 
1908/., against which sum the receipts in cash 
only’ amounted to 628/., making a loss of 12801. to 
the Company. A portion of the materials have 
been made serviceable for other purposes.’ 


The General Manager’s Report. : 

«There can be no doubt that the Peace Festival 
was a pecuniary success, from the number (about 
10,000) of Season Tickets that were sold on the 
day itself, and on those immediately preceding. 
The 6287 assumed by the Committee to have been 
the sole receipt on the occasion, arose from half- 
guinea admissions for the day only, and is in addi- 
tion to the amount produced by the Season Tickets 
sold in consequence of this attraction. +f 

“The amount paid to the Baron Marochetti for 
the designs and drawings, and for his personal st- 
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perintendence of the erection of the Peace Trophy 
and the other monuments erected for the Festival, 
was the 100/. alluded to in the Committee’s Report. 
The 6501. named was for the purchase of the colos- 
sal equestrian statues of Richard Ceeur de Lion and 
of the Queen, and for the construction of the Scu- 
tarimonument. All these monuments were cast, 
brought to the Palace, and erected at the sole cost 
of Baron Marochetti, by previous arrangement with 
him. The expense incurred by him under these 
heads was so great, that it is doubtful if, even in- 
cluding the 100/., he was not a positive loser by 
his bargain with the Company. 

“Tt should be remembered that the two eques- 
trian statues, with the four figures of the Scutari 
monument, remain the property of the Company.” 

THE OPERA CONCERTS. 
The Committee's Report. 

“Twelve Concerts were given by the Italian 
Opera Company under an agreement with Mr. 
Gye ; and it appears that the enormous amount of 
10,0387., was paid to that gentleman under the 
said agreement ; the expense of the fittings of the 
orchestra, advertisements, &c., amounted to 
14221., making a total cost of 11,4617. The net 
receipts (on ten days only), were 5567. ;—add to 
this, the whole amount of the blue two-guinea 
tickets, 14237., and half the amount (which we 
consider a fair proportion) of the yellow two- 
guinea tickets, 5179/., with also the sum of 483/. 
for reserved seats, making a gross amount of 
11,230., and showing a balance against the Com- 
pany of 2311. ; this is irrespective of the loss of daily 
admissions, which, by a return in the possession 
of your Committee for the corresponding twelve 
Fridays in 1855, amounted to the sum of 43781, 
showing a loss of 46091. 

“In reference to the sale of the Programmes, 
we are informed that Mr. Gye provided the Chorus, 
which was not stipulated for in the agreement, and 
the exclusive sale of the Programmes was secured 
to him for that consideration. 

‘No amount has been returned for the Railway 
Expenses of the Band to and from the Palace ; but 
the Company having made arrangements for their 
conveyance, whatever the expense may be, must, 
of course, be added to the loss ascertained. 

“Tt appears therefore to your Committee, that 
under the arrangements entered into, the Share- 
holders incurred a loss, at the lowest estimate, of 
upwards of 50001., in respect of the Twelve Italian 
Opera Concerts in 1856. 

“Your Committee call your attention to the one- 
sided bargain in the contract made with Mr. Gye. 

“Mr. Gye was to receive 6000. for the Artists, 
and 10001. for the Band, and the contract goes on 
to Say, a 

“When the amount received from the sale of 
Season Tickets, whether they admit to the Con- 
certs or not, together with the receipts taken at 
the doors, or from the sale of Tickets on the days 
of the Twelve Concerts, and also from the sale of 
Reserved Seats, shall have amounted to 20,000/., 
Mr. Gye is to receive one-fourth of such addi- 
tional receipts.’ 

“Your Committee cannot understand why, and 
on what principle, the One Guinea Season Tickets 
were to be included in this contract, the holders of 
which were excluded entirely on Concert days, and 
by adding the amount derived therefrom (15,489/.) 
to the Concert receipts, put an extra 3,300/. into 
Mr. Gye’s pocket. 

“Your Committee have therefore to report in 
teference to the ‘Opera Concerts’ and ‘ Peace 
Festival,’ that a large loss has been sustained by 
the Company consequent upon the extravagant 
outlay incurred for what is termed by our Direc- 
tors ‘the frequent novelties and varied attractions’ 
of the past year. 

“Since the foregoing observations were made 
the Directors have issued a Supplemental Report, 
stating that a profit of from 17,0002. to 20,0002. has 

made upon the above Concerts, Festivals, and 
bitions. 

st It is evident they take into their calculation a 
latge amount of the sums received on all descrip- 











tions of Season Tickets, and make them applicable 
only to the above special occasions, while they 
entirely ignore the expenses of the Saturday Con- 
certs, and the all but exclusive privilege of one day 
in six set apart for the benefit of Season Ticket- 
holders. 

‘*The number of attendances by Season Ticket- 
holders during the year 1856-7, as appears by a 
return rendered to your Committee, amounted to 
312,529, which, at the lowest possible estimate, 
represents a sum of no less than 15,6261. The 
above return only proves the correctness of the 
opinions expressed by your Committee as to the 
large loss sustained by the Company upon the 
special occasions above alluded to.” 


The General Manager’s Report. 

“ The subject of these concerts is one on which 
so much misconception exists that a short narrative 
of the transaction may be necessary to make the 
subject intelligible, 

“In the spring of last year, on the eve of the 
commencement of the season, Covent Garden 
Theatre was burnt down, and it was soon found 
that the Crystal Palace was the only place in 
London, or the neighbourhood, in which the 
great singers of the Royal Italian Opera Company 
could be heard by any large section of the public. 
The Board will recollect that in this emergency Mr. 
Gye applied to the Company, and a negotiation 
was finally entered into with him for the exclusive 
use of his artistes for the season ; one of the first 
stipulations being that during the entire season 
they were to sing nowhere but at the temporary 
Opera House and the Crystal Palace. The terms 
proposed by Mr, Gye for twelve concerts under 
this and other stipulations were a litile under 
80002. ; but as it was considered desirable to 
interest him in the success of the speculati$n, the 
sum was reduced to a fixed payment of 60007. and 
a contingent interest in the amount received. At 
the same time, it was deemed inexpedient that 
Mr. Gye should have any right to interfere with 
the general arrangements of the Palace, or to 
dictate what classes of tickets should be issued, in 
what proportion, or at what prices. The only 
mode, therefore, by which this could be adjusted 
was to secure such a sum to the company as the 
experience of the previous year justified them in 
expecting would be received from the sale of 
Season Tickets, and to give him a share in any 
receipts above that sum. On this principle 
20,0007. was agreed upon as the sum to be taken 
by the company in the first instance, and any re- 
ceipts above that amount, from Season Tickets 
and from payments at the doors on the days of 
the concerts, were to be divided in the proportion 
of three-fourths to the Company, and one-fourth 
to Mr. Gye. It must be remembered that 20, 000/. 
was in excess of what had been received from the 
sale of Season Tickets in the previous year. 

‘‘Had the concerts proved a failure, Mr. Gye 
would have: received 6000/. instead of the 80007. 
originally stipulated for by him. As, however, 
they proved successful, he gained 10007. by the 
bargain, beyond what he would have received 
under his original proposition. 

‘*The band was always considered asan entirely 
separate and distinct transaction, and the 10002. 
allowed for it was a mere repayment of outlay. 

“The report of the Committee shows a balance 
on this transaction of 2311. against the Company ; 
but they have omitted to take credit for the ma- 
terials re-used, and the property in store, which 
are fairly worth at least twice that amount. It is 
also manifestly incorrect to credit the concerts, 
as the Committee do, with only one guinea on the 
whole number of Two-Guinea Tickets sold, inas- 
much as it is known that many persons took these 
Season Tickets wholly in consequence of these 
concerts, who would not otherwise have taken 
them at all, and consequently a certain portion of 
the second guinea is fairly attributable to this 
attraction. Iam convinced that itis not too much 
to assume this amount as at least 2000/., in addi- 
tion to the proportion estimated by the Committee. 

‘One other item to which I must demur, is the 





assumption by the Committee that the whole of the 
shilling receipts on the twelve Fridays occupied 
by the concerts were lost tothe Company. The 
returns prove that the contrary was the case to at 
least a considerable extent, inasmuch as the num- 
ber of persons visiting the Palace on the first four 
days of the corresponding weeks in 1855 was 
392,092, while in 1856 it was 441,751, showing a 
balance in favour of 1856 of 49,759. 

‘The number of shilling visitors on the cor- 
responding Fridays in 1855 was 78,740, showing 
an apparent loss of 29,001 visitors in 1856, or less 
than 1500/., instead of 48787. as stated by the 
Committee.” 


MAINTENANCE OF THE BUILDING. 


The Committee's Report. 

‘* Your Committee, accompanied by Mr. Earee, 
clerk of the works, have been over the building ; 
and after a careful survey, recommend most ear- 
nestly the commencement of a Reserve Fund (how- 
ever small in the beginning), to meet contingencies 
that must occur in the course of a year. 

‘* With respect to the item of 11,2441. in the 
Revenue Account for ‘Maintenance and Repairs,’ 
your Committee, from the short time at their dis- 
posal, found it impossible to enter fairly into mat- 
ters of detail. They therefore can scarcely form a 
correct opinion, but they have ascertained that if a 
sum of 10,0667. were annually allowed for main- 
tenance and repairs, it is the opinion of the clerk 
of the works, that the building would be substan- 
tially kept up, thus showing an apparent saving of 
13007. upon the present expense. 

“* As to the foundations under the flooring of the 
building, these are of very great extent. Your 
Committee find that there are a vast number of 
wooden piles driven into the clay, to support the 
flooring and the heavy cross timbers, on which the 
flooring itself rests. The cross timbers, in a great 
many instances, lie on the clay itself, and wherever 
that is so they are in a state of rottenness. 

‘‘The upright piles driven into the clay are uni- 
formly rotten. Your Committee are of opinion 
that they must be replaced by brick piers and 
kyanised timbers. 

‘*Tn order to see these piles, the clay has to be 
dug out from around each of them ; new ones must 
be substituted, isolated from the clay itself. 

‘There is no kind of drainage underneath the 
flooring ; all the drippings from the various trees 
and plants above run through the floor and fort 
pools of water among the supports of the flooring. 

‘There is a vast amount of timber underneath 
the flooring, and also large quantities of plaster 
casts and mouldings. 

“‘ The drippings from the trees and plants fall on 
the heaps of timbers and on the plaster mouldings, 
and tend greatly to the deterioration of the stores, 
These drippings also add to the decay of the cross 
timbers and upright supports. We found several 
of the uprights of the flooring (which have been 
newly placed in substitution for uprights become 
rotten) standing at this moment in water. 

‘*There seems no security against fire originat- 
ing from below among the large heaps of timber. 

‘* Your Committée trust that immediate steps 
may be taken to prevent such a contingency. They 
understand the amcunt of insurance effected is 
about 80,0002. It is for the Shareholders to decide 
if this amount is sufficient. 

“There is no effective control over the workmen 
under ground. The foreman of the workmen stated 
that he was constantly called away from below to 
attend to his duties among the workmen up-stairs, 
and during his absence there was no control over 
the men. 

‘* Losses of money, &c., under the Refreshment 
Departments are most frequent, and the property 
lost is rarely restored to the owners. p 

“This might be prevented very simply by rais- 
ing « small line of brickwork up to and flush with 
the flooring, as far as the outer edge of the Refresh- 
ment Department, and making one man bear the 
entire responsibility for all property dropped under 
the Refreshment Department, and inside the line 
of wall, 
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‘A small per-centage might, if necessary, be 
charged for the recovery of lost property. 

** Your Committee strongly recommend that the 
foreman of the workmen below the building be not 
allowed to leave his post on any pretence ; his con- 
stant presence is necessary to establish an effective 
control over the workmen employed in the under- 
ground works, and to prevent their neglecting 
their duties, 

“Your Committee found a Russian Cannon and 
a Mortar, taken from Bomarsund, which had ex- 
cited great interest when on the Terraces, half hid- 
den among a heap of wood and rubbish underneath 
the Palace flooring.” 

The Committee might have mentioned the 
heaps of packing-cases and miscellaneous objects 
scattered in confusion in some of the galleries, 
a sa patent evidence of the slovenly superintendence 
of the officials. 


The General Manager's Report. 


‘*The estimate of 10,0000. a-year for the mainte- 
nance of the building, given by the clerk of the 
works, is one which I have already submitted to 
you. It might be more correctly stated in the 
following form—that 100,000/. in 10 years would 
be required for this purpose, though one year it 
might be 15,0007. and another 50007. But cer- 
tainly an average expenditure of 10,000J. will not 
be sufficient, if the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is carried out to substitute brick piers for 
the wooden props that now support the floor. In 
a building like the Crystal Palace, which is prac- 
tically a great conservatory, and where the floors 
are of necessity in contact with flower-beds, which 
must be kept continually watered, a certain 
amount of decay must constantly be going on, 
whatever precautions are used, and the repair of 
this is a main item in the above estimate. 

‘*T do not hesitate to say that the Committee 
have very much exaggerated the instability of the 
floor. The main building is entirely supported, on 
brick piers or iron pillars, and the floor stands on 
uprights eight feet apart in every direction, so 
that the partial decay of one or two of the up- 
rights is of no pressing importance, and cannot 
affect the general stability of the structure in the 
least degree. 

‘With regard to fire, every conceivable pre- 
caution is taken against its occurrence. Water is 
laid on to every part of the building from the tanks 
at various elevations, and engines and hose are 
stationed at the points where they would be most 
available. 

“The amount of property lost below the floor 
is very small in the aggregate, and certainly not 
such as would justify the building some thousand 
feet of wall, from 10 to 20 feet high, which would 
be required to enclose the five refreshment depart- 
ments in the Palace. A simpler remedy would be 
to close the interstices of the floor-boards or ‘cover 
them over with oil-cloth, which I have contem- 
plated doing for a long time, and have only been 
deterred from recommending by the expense.” 

Law EXPENSES, 
The Committee's Report. 

‘* Your Committee have gone through several of 
the bills of charges against the Company for the 
year 1856. They amount altogether to the large 
sum of 20117. This amount includes a bill for 
10007, incurred in parliamentary matters, which 
has not been seen by your Committee; neither 
have they been able to go into the very heavy 
item of 28011., the stated amount of the expenses 
of the prosecution against Robson. ‘But with re- 
gard to the general charges which they have seen, 
they draw the following results —namely, That the 
law expenses of the Company are much heavier 
than they consider they ought to be. That much 
work is handed over to the Solicitors which might 
and ought to be done by the Company’s officers ; 
and that in many instances, like the following, the 
attendance charged as having been made by the 
Solicitor could not have been made by him ; and, if 
made by a clerk, they should not have been charged 
for as made by the Solicitor, Here is an example: 





Dec. 12th._—Engaged at the Palace all day 
a Rail and cab expenses oe ae 
(And on the same day, in the Bill of Costs for 
General Business) :— 
Dec, 12th.—Engaged 4 hours with Sir J, Paxton 
and Directors... aa 
Attending Mr. Smith 2 hours 
Perusing Report = 
Drawing Resolutions re nae 
Attending Secretary thereor on OLS 


. £2220 
Oll 0 


£7 0 8 
In addition to 4/. extra charged for work done 
by the clerks in the Solicitor’s office. There are 
several similar instances. It also appears that the 
expenses for merely prosecuting a man for pur- 
loining two coats from a visitor's carriage cost the 
Company 102/. 15s., independent of the county 
allowance of 15/. 16s. for briefs and counsel. 
Total, 1182. 11s. 

“* Considering the above, and the numerous other 
cases brought before them, your Committee came 
to the unanimous conclusion that the Solicitor 
should be engaged at a fixed salary not exceeding 
600/. per annum, and that neither directly nor in- 
directly should he be eligible to any other office in 
the gift of the Shareholders or the Directors.” 


The General Manager's Report. 


On the subject of Law Expenses the General 
Manager is silent. 


REFRESHMENT DEPARTMENT. 


The Committee's Report. 

‘*Your Committee consider that while the wants 
of the higher classes have been fairly attended to, 
the interests and wishes of the poorer classes have 
been most inadequately provided for, or overlooked. 

“There are a great many persons who, under 
existing arrangements, are unable to obtain re- 
freshments at the Palace, at or near the prices at 
which they can obtain them at other places of re- 
freshment. 

“*Your Committee would recommend this sub- 
ject being brought forcibly to the notice of the 
Contractors, as it is one most seriously affecting 
the popularity of the Palace as a place of resort to 
the masses. 

“Your Committee consider the renewal of the 
Contract for the Refreshment Department will.re- 
quire great judgment and consideration on the 
part of the Directors, as there are points in the 
present contract—especially the one relating to 
‘aérated Waters’—that will require complete alte- 
ration. In illustration of this, they remark that, 
despite the high price charged to the Public, the 
Company are losing sixpence per dozen upon the 
great quantities sold ; such loss amounting, as ad- 
mitted by the General Manager and Secretary, to 
2001. a-year. Had the original contract been car- 
ried out, your Committee had distinct evidence 
that, instead of a loss of 200/., there would have 
been a clear gain of at least 3000/. per annum. 
The Committee hope this very important contract 
of the Refreshment Department, which will expire 
in February next, will,—now that its value has 
been made public,—be thrown open to general 
competition: not so much that the highest offer 
should be accepted, but that the Company should 
have the choice of any offers that may prove most 
advantageous. 

‘* Any new contract entered into for the Refresh- 
ment Departments should be exclusive of the sale 
of aérated beverages by other persons. 

‘‘ Your Committee consider it would be very 
desirable that small fountains or jets of water for 
drinking, within the building and grounds, should 
be established forthwith. The want of these is 
greatly felt daily, especially in hot weather.” 


The General Manager's Report. 


‘*So far from the ‘interests and wishes of the 
poorer classes having been most inadequately pro- 
vided for or overlooked,’ it is actually the case 
that more accommodation has been provided for 
third-class refreshments than for those of a higher 
order, and the numbers who daily crowd the tables 
set apart for the poorer class of visitors form the 
best practical answer that can be given to the re- 


mark of the Committee on this head. The accom. 
modation for visitors of this class has been moe 
than doubled during the last fifteen months, and 
whenever more is required, it has always been im. 
mediately supplied. 

‘* The arrangement with Cox was made before 
the building was opened, when his ideas and those 
of others were inflated to an extent it is now diff. 
cult to realize. It is impossible to get rid at once 
of an unfavourable bargain made under such cir. 
cumstances, but it is being worked out, and in an- 
other year it is hoped the loss may disappear from 
the books of the Company. At the same time it 
may be remarked that the profit of 30001., which 
Mr. Cox assured the Committee might be derived 
from the sale of his aérated beverages, seems as far 
in excess of probability now, as the 13,0001. which 
it was calculated would accrue from this source 
when the arrangement with him was entered upon, 
The quantity consumed in the Palace during the 
past year was only 9579 dozens; and although a 
reduction in price might increase the consumption, 
it is doubtful whether, under existing arrange. 
ments, it would do so to such an extent as to yield 
a larger profit to the Company or to the contractor 
for the Refreshment Department. 

‘‘At present, without deducting anything for 
expenses, the gross profit is considerably less than 
half the amount stated by the Committee.” 


The Committee bring forward other items of 
loss, but we have not space to contrast the Reports 
further in detail. It is stated that the cost of the 
Poultry Show was 940/., and the receipts only 
1083/., giving an apparent profit of 148/., when in 
fact it involved the loss of four days’ ordinary ad- 
missions. The profit on the Company’s stables is 
shown to be only 250/., when upwards of 18,000/. 
have been expended in their erection; and the 
general contracts, instead of being put up to 
public tender, are stated, in every instance brought 
under the cognizance of the Committee, to have 
been one-sided and against the interests of the 
Company. The General Manager endeavours to 
make it appear that the results of the Coramittee’s 
investigations are exaggerated and their calcula 
tions erroneous; but can anything be more pre 
posterous than the contract made with Mr. Gye to 
pay him, in addition to the exorbitant terms of 
500. per concert, one-fourth of the money taken 
for Season Tickets over and above 20,0001., in- 
cluding the general Guinea Season Tickets, which 
did not admit to the Concerts!’ We think the 
Directors do not sufficiently trust in the simple 
enjoyments of the building and locality to attract 
visitors, and the grand mistake having been made 
of spending too much money at the outset, it re 
mains now to look dispassionately at the results, 
and make the best of them. What that may be 
it is the business of the forthcoming meeting, with 
the facts before them, calmly and honestly to dis- 
cuss. We entirely concur in the concluding re- 
marks of the Committee, that ‘‘ there are all the 
elements of prosperity in the noble palace and 
grounds. They consider that what is wanted is, 
first and foremost, a rigid economy in all branches, 
combined with a firm and constant supervision ; 
next, a Board of Directors of enlarged number, 
truly representing in its constituent members the 
opinions, feelings, and wishes of every class of the 
community ; and, lastly, such a succession of in- 
expensive novelties for the masses, and such a per 
fect system of bringing the attractions before 
them, as will make the Crystal Palace literally the 
‘Palace of the People,’ in addition to being—as 
it has always been—one of the glories of the 
country and the admiration of the world.” 


SALE OF COINS. 
NomisMatists have hada busy harvest at a sale 
of coins by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, being 
the well-known collection of M. Gustave Herpi, 
of Paris. The specimens were entirely Roman, 
principally Large and Middle Brass, and realized 
upwards of 30007. We quote the following :— 
Large Brass—Julius Cesar, obv. p1vos. (0 for ¥) 





| IvLIvs. head to right, crowned with a compact 
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wreath of laurel, rev. CAESAR. DIVI. F., excellent 
profile of Augustus, slightly bearded without laurel, 
5], 10s. ; Augustus, obv. DIvvs, &c., laureate bust 
to right, rev. IMP. NERVA., &c., 8.c. in field, a gem, 
gl. 2s, 6d.; Augustus, obv. seated statue of the 
emperor near an altar, rev. TI. CAESAR., &c., 8.C., in 
beautiful state, 32. 3s.; Tiberius, obv. CIVITATI- 
sys, &c., his noble colossal seated statue as formerly 
in the forum at Rome, rev. TI. cHSAR, &c., a per- 
fect specimen, 4/. 1s. ; Agrippina, sen., obv. fine 
portrait, rev. superb Carpentum, beautifully pre- 
served and patinated, 8/. 10s. ; Agrippina, sen., as 
before, of singularly fine work, and light yellow 
brass, 6/.; Agrippina, sen., obv. bust, rev. TI. 
cnavvivs., &c., 3l. 4s.; Caligula, obv. DIVO. Ave. 
s. ¢., three figures performing sacrifice before a 
hexastile temple, rev. Piety seated, 3/. 4s.; Clau- 
dius, obv. bust to right, rev. SpES. AVevsTa. Hope, 
asplendid medal, 8/. ; Nero, rev. Temple of Janus 
magnificently decorated, in delightful condition, 
10/. 15s. ; Galba, obv. fine laurelled head to right, 
rev. 8. P. Q. R. OB. CIV. SER. in a circlet of oak with 
berries, beautiful green patina, 7/.; Galba, rev. 
HONOS. ET. VIRTVS., very rare and valuable when so 
fine, 71. 17s. Gd.; Galba, rev. Victory with a 
wreath and palm, valuable in every respect, 4/. 6s. ; 
Otho, of Antioch ad Orontem, rev. S. ©., size 74, 
4J, 5s. ; Vitellius, rev. Romulus as Mars Gradiens, 
the avenging god of war, to right, a beautifully 
preserved and valuable medal, 15/. ; Vitellius, rev. 
PAX, AVGVSTI., female to left with cornucopia and 
olive twig, in commemoration of the short peace 
which followed the defeat of Otho, rare and finely 
patinated, 6. 17s. 6d. ; Vespasian, obv. venerable 
expressive head, rev. IVDAEA, CAPTA., palm tree, 
female veiled, seated in an attitude of dejec- 
tion bewailing, and a male prisoner standing with 
hands bound behind him, struck A.D. 70, beautiful 
green patina, highly preserved, 8/. 15s. ; Vespa- 
sian, struck by Titus, obv. DIVO. AVG. VESP. statue 
of the emperor as a divinity, in quadriga of ele- 
phants, rev. IMP. T. CAES., &c., patinated and of 
high value, 6/.; Domitian, rev. GERMANIA, CAPTA., 
trophy, prisoners, &c., patinated, scarce and fine, 
8. 10s. ; Trajan, rev. S.P.Q.R. {OPTIMO, PRINCIPI., 
colonist, or the emperor as high-priest, guiding a 
plough drawn by two oxen, a perfect gem in all 
respects, obtained from Vienna, 43/. 10s. ; Trajan, 
rev, the beautiful AQVA. TRAIANA. type; he com- 
pleted the aqueduct, a.D. 111, highly patinated ; 
also obtained from Vienna, as the two next medals, 
81. 15s. ; Trajan, rev. octostyle temple with statues, 
patinated, 107. 10s.; Trajan, rev. magnificent tri- 
umphal arch, or temple of Jupiter, I.0.M. on peri- 
style, a gem, 8/.; Trajan, rev. the VIA. TRAIANA. 
type, relating to the road he constructed through 
the Pontine Marshes, patinated ; from Vienna, as 
also the following medal, 4/. 8s.; Trajan, rev. 
REX. PARTHIS. DATVS. struck A.D. 116, with patina, 
41, 6s. ; Trajan, rev. 8.P.@.R., &c., Roman warrior 
standing to left, fine and patinated, 4/. 12s. ; Mar- 
ciana, rev. EX, SENATVS. CONSVLTO. carpentum 
drawn by two elephants, a most rare medal, in 
very good preservation, 11/.; HapDRIAN, rev. AD- 
VENTVI, AVG. MAVRETANIAE, 5/.; Hadrian, rev. 
ADVENTVI. AVG. IVDAEAE, with two children, 
61. 15s.; Hadrian, rev. EXPED. AVG. COS. III. 8.C., 
equestrian statue to left ; the emperor had just at- 
tained his third consulship, when he first set out on 
his travels to the above provinces, &c., an inter- 
esting and fine medal, 51. 12s. 6d.; Antinous (Co- 
lonial of Alexandria), obv. bust in high relief to 
left, rev. the favourite, as Mercury, on horseback 
to right, 1.6.P., rare and valuable, size 8, 
il. 2s. 6d. ; Antoninus Pius, obv. beautiful bust, 
with the paludamentum, rev. Irata, seated with 
fine dark patina, 10/7. 10s.; Faustina, junior, rev. 
MATRI, DEVM. SALVTARI., Cybele seated to right, 
between lions, 47. 10s. ; Aurelius, obv. beautiful 
head to right, CONCORD. AVGVSTOR., &c., the two 
emperors standing, most highly preserved, with 
fine light green patina, 9/. ; Aurelius, rev. SALVTI. 
AVGYSTOR. TR. P. XVI. COS. III., priestess feeding the 
sacred serpent, a gem, highly patinated, 5/. 7s. 6d.; 
Faustina, junior, obv. Faustina Augusta, splendid 
bust, with diadem, &c., to right, rev. TEMPOR. 
FELIC., empress with six children, beautiful green 





patina, 16/.; Faustina, junior, rev. SIDERIBVS. 
RECEPTA., empress habited as Diana in fast biga to 
right, beautiful black aerugo, 10/. 5s. ; Lucilla, 
rev. PIETAS., empress to left near an altar, a perfect 
medal (from Vienna), with fine green aerugo, 
6l. 2s. 6d. ; Commodus, rev. VICT. BRIT. P.M., &c., 
an elegant victory seated to right on bucklers ; the 
execution of this device is equal to the fine period 
of Augustan art, well patinated and highly valua- 
ble, 19/. 2s. 6d. ; Commodus, rev. DE. SARM. TR. 
P. II. COS., trophy and captives, 5/. 17s. 6d. ; Com- 
modus, rev. P.M. TR. P. Vill., &c., female to left 
with cornucopiz and caduceus, fine grey aerugo, 
51. 10s. ; Pertinax, obv. dignified bust to right, 
rev. PROVIDENTIAE, &c., female, star, &c., a fine 
and valuable medal, 9/. 9s. ; Pertinax, rev. AEQVIT. 
AVG., &c., Equity standing, found at Rheims, fine, 
but unpatinated, 157. ; Manlia Scaniilla, obv. her 
bust, high relief, rev. empress as Juno standing, 
7l.; &. Severus, interesting as referring to vic- 
tories in Britain, rev. VICTORIAE. BRITANNIAE., 
two elegant victories resting a shield on a palm- 
tree, two captives at its foot, and s.c. in exergue, 
a splendid specimen of Roman art for the period, 
beautifully patinated, 197. 5s. ; Julia Domna, obv. 
bust to left (extra rare), IVLIA, PIA. FELIX. AVG., 
rev. VENVS. GENETRIX., empress with long sceptre 
seated to left, of high relief, beauty, and value, 61.; 
Caracalla, rev. PONTIF. TR, P. XII. COS. I. Victory, 
erecting a trophy, a captive seated at its foot, near 
him a female prisoner with hands tied behind her, 
251. 10s. ; Caracalla, rev. PONTIF., &c., emperor 
with Geta and Sept. Severus near an altar, pati- 
nated and perfect, 87, 2s. 6d.; Plantilla, obv. bust 
to right, rev. PIETAS. AV(GG.), empress with hasta 
pura and infant, the condition of this extra rare 
and perfectly genuine coin is not over satisfactory, 
but it must be considered that it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain a better specimen, 8/. 8s. ; Alexan- 
der Severus, medallion, rev. PROFECTIO. AVGVSTI. 
8.C., emperor on horseback to right, preceded by 
Victory, very fine and rare, size 10, 15/. 5s. ; Ma- 
maea, rev. FECVNDITAS. AVGVSTI., rare ; Maximi- 
nus, rev. PAX. AVGVSTI., splendidly preserved and 
patinated, 17/. 10s.; Gordian Africanus I., rev. 
the SECVRITAS. AVGG. type, 61. 15s.; Gordian 
III., medallion, obv. splendid bust to left, rev. 
P.M., &c., S.C., emperor with globe and spear to 
right, size 93, 14. 10s. ; Gallienus, obv. beautiful 
laureated bust to right, rev. RESTITVTORI. ORBIS., 
emperor raising up a kneeling figure, from Vienna, 
extremely fine, and rare in such condition, 201. ; 
Postumus, rev. VIRTVS. AVG., Mars to right, fine 
green aerugo; obv. bust to left, rev. P.M., &c., 
Mars to left, 107. 10s. Middle Brass.—Livia, 
obv. her bust as Justice, rev. TI. CAESAR, &c., 
31. 4s.; Livia, as the preceding, but restored by 
Titus, 47. 10s. ; Nero and Drusus, rev. ©. CAESAR, 
AvG., &., 51. 2s. 6d. ; Otho, rev. Ss. ¢., struck at 
Antioch, 3/. ; Vitellius, rev. Concord seated sacri- 
ficing, a gem, 3/. 3s. ; Vitellius, rev. AEQVITAS. 
AVGVSTI., fine light green aerugo, 3/. 16s. ; Titus, 
rev. VICTORIA. AVGVSTI., victory crowning a mili- 
tary standard, s. c. in exergue, a splendid speci- 
men from Vienna, 41. 10s.; Domitian (unpub- 
lished), rev. IMP. T. VESP. AVG. REST., Ceres seated, 
beautifully patinated, 4/. 10s.; Traian, rev. highly 
ornamented shields, &c., 3/.10s.; Hadrian, rev. 
RESTITVTORI. SICILIAE., emperor lifting up Sicily 
personified, extra rare, 5/.; Hadrian, rev. cos. 
Ill, P.P. CLEMENTIA. AVG., female with patera, &c., 
a gem, 6/. ; Hadrian, rev. Mauretania, a pleasing 
coin, 41. 6s. ; Hadrian, rev. the FORT. RED. type, a 
gem, 51. 12s. 6d.; Sabina, obv. bust to left, 
with long flowing hair, rev. bare head of Hadrian 
to right, from Vienna, of extreme rarity, 7/. 2s. 6d.; 
Antoninus Pius, rev. equestrian statue to left, 
51. 15s.; Commodus, obv. and rev. bare bust to 
right, and COMMODO. CAES. AUG. FIL, GERM. SARM., 
3l. 1s.; Pertinax, rev. LIB. AVG. &c., Abundance 
standing, much rarer than his other rare types, 
dark aerugo, 5/. 2s. 6d.; Pertinax, rev. ort, &c., 
the goddess Ops seated, equally desirable, dark 
patina, or ‘‘ flower of brass,” 5/7. 15s.; Didius 
Julianus, rev. P. M., &c., Fortuna standing, one 
of his rarest types, 31. 3s.; Sept. Severus, rev. 
fast biga to right, very fine, and rarer than many 





other types, 42. 14s.; Domna, rev. VEsTA., four 
figures sacrificing at an altar, circular temple in 
back ground, 4/. 12s. ; Aquilia Severa, rev. coNn- 
CORDIA., empress standing, a gem in all respects, 
7l. 17s. 6d. ; Orbiana, rev. emperor and empress, 
her rarest type, 51. 7s. 6d.; Aemilian, obv. radi- 
ated, with paludamentum. rev. P. M., &c., emperor 
to left, with patera sacrificing at an altar, stan- 
dard, &c., very rare, finely patinated, and most 
desirable, 6/. 2s. 6d.; Constantius Chlorus, and 
Maximian, obv. busts side by side, rev. GENTO., 
&e., B. * TR., fine amd valuable, 8/. 2s. 6d. ; Do- 
mitius Domitianus, obv. splendid laureated bust 
to right, rev. genius of the Roman people, B. ALE., 
&c., extra fine, and of a high degree of rarity, 
struck at Alexandria, 13/.; Alexander, obv. bust 
laureated of the African usurper to right, rev. the 
ROMAE. AETERNAE. type, and P. K. in exergue, 
very valuable, struck at Carthage, 71. ; Nepotian, 
obv. FL. NEP. CONSTANTINVS. AVG., rev. VERBS. 
RoMA, and R.C. in exergue, rare and fine, 71. 
Gold.—Traian, the father of the emperor, obv. 
DIVUS. PATER. TRAIANVS. bare head to right, rev. 
laureated bust of the Emperor Traian to right, ex- 
tra fine, 13/.; Traian, senior, obv. and rev. as 
above, nearly as fine, 127. 10s. ; Avitus, rev. em- 
peror to right, a. R. CoMOB., &c., extra rare, 
127. 5s. Silver—Clodius Macer, obv. L. CLO- 
DIVS. MACER, 8.C., bare head of the emperor to right, 
rev. PROPKAE. AFRICAE. Galley, very fine and rare, 
801. ; Vitellius, sen., obv. L. VITELLIVS., &c., bust 
laureated, a military ensign in front, rev. laureate 
head of his son the Emperor Aulus, fine and rare, 
151. ; Domitilla, obv. DIVA. DOMITILLA, AVGVSTA., 
bust to right, rev. FORTVNA. avevstT. Fertility 
standing, struck to her memory by Vespasian and 
Titus, a beautiful and valuable denarius, 20/.; Do- 
mitia, obv. DOMITIA. AVG. IMP. DOMITIAN, AVG. 
GERM.,, fine, ‘‘ very high relief,” bust to right, rev. 
CONCORDIA. AVGVSTI., peacock to right, emblematic 
of the empress as Juno, a magnificent gem, 27/. 5s. ; 
Sextus Pompey, obv. SEX. MAGNVS, SAL. (mon.) 
IMP., head of Sextus, rev. PIETAS., female standing 
with javelin and olive branch, of rough work, pro- 
bably Spanish, very rare and valuable, 87. 5s. ; 
Cleopatra, rev. head of the Triumvir Mark An- 
tony, and behind the Armenian tiara of the King 
Artavasdes, 51. 10s.; Lepidus, rev. Octavian, 
41. 2s.; Lucius, rev. bust of Antony, a vase be- 
hind, 5/. 12s. ; Agrippa, obv. his bust, bare, rev. 
bare head of Augustus, of great value, 51. 5s.; 
Antonia, obv. beautiful classical portrait as on a 
gem in the Stosch Collection, rev. SACERDOS. DIVI. 
(AVGvsTI.), torches bound together, 61. 18s. ; 
Agrippina, jun., obv. ‘‘alto rilevo” bust, rev. TI. 
CLAVD., &c., head of Claudius, a most valuable 
gem, exquisitely executed, 9/. 5s. ; Julia Titi, rev. 
empress as Venus- Victrix, 5/. 15s. ; Domitia, obv. 
DOMITIA. AVGVSTA. IMP. DOMIT., beautiful bust of 
the empress, rev. PIETAS. AVGVST., Domitia sitting, 
and a boy standing, a matchless denarius, 110. 15s. ; 
Plotina, obv. fine bust of the exemplary empress, 
rev. CAES. AVG., &c., Plotina, as Vesta, seated, 
holding a sceptre or long wand, and the palladium, 
61. 10s. ; Marciana, obv. beautiful bust, rev. con- 
SECRATIO., eagle on sceptre, 107. 10s.; Manlia 
Scantilla, obv. bust in high relief to right, rev. the 
‘‘unique” type of Juno standing, a gem, 161. 5s. ; 
Didia Clara, rev. HILAR. TEMPOR., her only type, 
8l. 5s.; Pescennius Niger, rev. INVICTO. IMP. 
TROPHAEA., trophy, extra fine and rare, 50/. ; Pes- 
cennius Niger, rev. IOVI. CONSER., Jupiter Nicepho- 
rus seated to left, fine, i2/. 6s.; Sept. Severus, 
rev. LAETITIA. TEMPORVM., large galley, quadrige, 
and animals, such as tigers, lions, hyenas, hippo- 
potamuses, giraffes, rhinoceroses, a gem of much 
value, 7/.; Orbiana, rev. the CONCORDIA. aVGG. 
type, 5l. 2s. 6d.; Paulina, rev. empress on pea- 
cock, 5/. 2s. 6d. ; Gordian Afr., the elder, rev. P. 
M. TR. P. COS. P.P., emperor to left, 8/. 2s. 6d. ; 
Tranquillina, obv. SABINIA., &c., bust to right, 
rev, CONCORDIA. AVGG., her rarest type, 441. ; 
Cornelia Supera, obv. her bust to right. rev. 
VESTA., empress to left, with patera and hasta-pura, 
very fine, 15/. ; Cornelia Supera, obverse and re- 
verse types as above, nearly as fine, 15/. 5s, 





Medallions in Bronze.—Faustina, junior, obv. 
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bust to left.of the renowned empress, rev. Ceres 
veiled, seated, a female (Securitas) leaning on a 
column in front, size 11, 8/. 8s.; Annius Verus 
and Commodus, obv. their busts face to face, palu- 
dated, rev. four seasons personified, 23/.; Julia 
Domna, rev. empress to right seated, the very rare, 
FEOVNDITATI. AVG. type, 4/. 12s. ; Gordian ITI., 
rev. ADLOCVTIO, AVGVSTI., emperor and attendant 
on an estrade, addressing four soldiers, size 11, 
91. 9s, ; Otacilia Severa, obv. bust of the Christian 
empress to right, rev. PIETAS. AVGVSTORVM. III. 
ET. 1. COS., laureate heads of the two Philips, face 
to face, 117. 2s. 6d. ; Saloninus, obv. DIVO. CAES. 
VALERIANO., bust to right, rev. CONSECRATIO., cha- 
riot on a funeral rogus, figures at its base, sup- 
posed ‘‘unique,” has been silvered, a not uncom- 
mon process amongst the ancients, 107. 1s. ; Pro- 
bus, obv. IMP. ©. PROBVS. P. F. AVG., half-length 
figure of the emperor to left, laureated, with cuirass, 
paludamentum, and supporting a victoriola on a 
globe, rev, MONETA. AVG., the three deities of art 
and elegant design in coinage, perfect preservation, 
101. 2s. 6d.; Florian, obv. laureate bust to right, 
rev. the three Monetae standing, silvered and fine, 
101. ; Carinus, obv. bust to right, rev. MONETA. 
AvaG., the Triad Society, 7/. 5s. ; Diocletian, obv. 
the Monetae, has been silvered and then gilt, 
5l. 17s. 6d.; Maximian Hercules, obv. vIRTVS. 
MAXIMIANI, AVG., half-length of the emperor to 
left, holding his horse, with she wolf and twins on 
his shield, &c., rev. MONETA, AUGG., in magnificent 
condition, 167. ; Maximinus (silver medallion), obv. 
laureated bust to right, rev. QVITAS. AVGVSTI., the 
favourite triad, very fine, considering its extreme 
rarity and great value, 8/. 10s. ; Faustina, junior, 
obv. fine bust to right, rev. no legend, peacock, 
full-faced, with spread tail, size 8, 67. ; Alexander 
Severus, and Mamaea, obv. their busts, face to 
face, rev. FELICITAS. TEMPORUM., emperor seated, 
three other figures, &c., fine and beautifully pati- 
nated, size 74, 67. ; Alexander Severus, obv. bust 
in splendid relief to right, rev. PONTIF. MAX., &c., 
emperor and three other figures on an estrade or- 
nated with statues, &c., a fourth figure is ascend- 
ing the steps to receive the third ‘‘largesse,” an 
exquisite gem, size 74, 307. 10s. ; Julia Mamaea, 
oby. fine bust to left, rev. MATER. (sic.) CASTRO- 
RVM, empress, with patera seated to left, Security, 
with long sceptre resting on a pillar to her left, in 
front are two military ensigns, very beautifully 
preserved, size 74, 11/.; Gallienus and Valerian, 
obv. CONCORDIA. AVGVSTORVM., their busts face to 
face, rev. LIBERALITAS. AVGG., emperors and three 
other figures on an estrade, another at its base, 

tinated, size 6, 87. ; Tacitus, obv. fine “‘ relief” 
bust to-left with lance and shield, rev. AETERNI- 
TAS. AVG., emperor seated on globe, crowned by 
Victory, soldier with lance, huge oval buckler, and 
three small figures in the distance, very fine and 
interesting, size 7}, 61. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


THE union of the two worlds by the electric 
telegraph is not, it seems, to be effected quite so 
easily as the electricians and rhetoricians imagined. 
Eton boys may yet speak in their Latin verses 
about Neptune impatient of the yoke, and the 
orators of the British Association will have one 
triumph less to trumpet for this year. It is only 
a delay, however, not a failure. The operation of 
laying the cable was advancing prosperously up to 
the time of the accident, which was yesterday 
made known on the return of the Cyclops to 
Valentia Bay. For two days signals had ceased 
to pass, and it was known that something was 
wrong. The last message was that all was pro- 
ceeding favourably, the distance being then above 
three hundred miles from the land, and the depth 
of the bottom about two miles. An accident soon 
after starting, four miles from the shore, had put 
all hands on the alert, and this second mishap is a 

+ discouragement. But we have little fear 
for the final result. The loss of a large piece of 
the cable, and a slight delay, will be the worst that 
happens. When the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 





surrounded by a distinguished assembly, inau- 
gurated the proceedings on the 5th instant, the 
spirit and feeling then displayed give the best 
augury for the eventual success of the work. 
‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, and 
good-will tomen,” this was then arranged to be 
the first signal transmitted from coast to coast, and 
we have faith in a work carried on in such a'spirit, 
whatever temporary mishaps may occur. At the 
same time, one cannot help feeling that the com- 
munication with India would be at this time ten- 
fold more important, The Euphrates Valley Com- 
pany have sent men and materials to Bagdad to 
proceed at once with that line. It would have 
been well had Government carried out the far 
safer and equally swift route by the Red Sea, 
which we expect will yet have to be done. 

The spirited defence of the National Portrait 
Gallery Commission made by Mr. Disraeli on 
Monday night, will have the effect of putting the 
proceedings of that body in their true light before 
the House of Commons and the country. It is 
something to have acquired such a work as the 
Chandos Shakspeare, though there are men who 
are willing to sneer at the late Lord Ellesmere’s 
munificence, and who pretend to value the picture 
at 107. ‘* Whether it be worth 107. or 1006/.,’ 
said Mr. Disraeli, “‘ it did not cost the country one 
shilling.” Then there are the portraits of Dr. 
Mead, of Sir W. Wyndham, and of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which are undoubted accessions to the 
national property. Mr. Coningham hoped to hear 
no more about Sir C. Eastlake being an amiable 
man, but every one in the House and out of it 
hopes to hear no more charges of incompetency and 
jobbery brought against men of established repu- 
tation and unquestioned zeal and ability. 

The money of the Hume Memorial Fund has 
been invested in the purchase of 14710. 12s. 11d. 
Consols (the sum collected amounting to 1330/.). 
Two Joseph Hume Scholarships have been founded 
by the Council of University College, one of Juris- 
prudence, the other of Political Economy, of 20/. 
each, tenable for three years, and to be awarded 
every third year; the first for jurisprudence in 
December, 1858; the first for political economy in 
1859. The Council of University College, as 
trustee for the Working Men’s Memorial to. Sir 
Robert Peel, has sent collections of books, each 
collection of 157. value, to sixteen institutions 
specially named in the deed declaring the trusts of 
the fund. At the same meeting of the Council 
the greater portion of the dividends of a fund, 
named the Ricardo Fund, was set apart for found- 
ing another Scholarship of 202. in Political Eco- 
nomy, tenable for three years; the first appoint- 
ment to be in 1860. The annual income of the 
Peel Fund is at present about fifty guineas. In 
further gifts of books the amount sent to the 
original fund from any locality will be taken into 
account. Additional subscriptions in aid of this 
excellent and honourable memorial would enable 
the trustees to carry out usefully the objects of 
the fund, the distribution of books to libraries 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, and other places of lite- 
rary or scientific association maintained by the 
working classes, and to which these classes have 
access gratis or at a low charge. 

We regret to have to record the death, on Wed- 
nesday, the 12th inst., of the Very Rev. William 
Daniel Conybeare, Dean of Llandaff, at Itchen 
Stoke, near Portsmouth. The recent death of his 
son, the Rev, W. J. Conybeare, whose Essays in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ gave such high promise 
of literary and professional eminence, is said to 
have hastened the dissolution of the veneralle 
dean. Of the geological researches and discover.es 
with which his name is associated we shall give 
an account next week. 

Dr. Marshall Hall, F.R.S., died at Brighton on 
the 11th inst., in his 67th year. In the history of 
medicine his name will be remembered with dis- 
tinction on account of his ingenious and elaborate 
researches on the physiology of the nervous sys- 
tem. In awork, published in 1841, on the ‘ Diseases 
and Derangements of the Nervous System,’ he 
brought hig views on this department of pathology 








a 
and practical medicine before the profession. Ih 
1842 his ‘ New Memoir on the Nervous System,’ g 
handsome quarto volume, with plates illustrative 
of his researches, attracted considerable notice, 
Various other professional treatises were written 
by him, the earliest as long since as 1830, entitled 
‘Commentaries on Diseases of Females.’ In 1837 
he published a systematic work on the ‘Theory and 
Practice of Medicine,’ and, in 1846, ‘ Practical Ob. 
servations and Suggestions in Medicine.’ Dr, 
Marshall Hall was a member of the Institute of 
France, and of various medical societies and scien. 
tific institutions on the Continent, as well as in this 
country and America. 

The Scottish papers announce the death of Dr, 
Couper, Professor of Natural History in the Uni. 
versity of Glasgow. 

Those who have visited Edinburgh must re 
member the vast pile of buildings at the top of the 
Mound, forming one of the most conspicuous fea- 
tures in the picturesque aspect of the Old Town ag 
seen from Prince’s-street. By moonlight, when 
the plainness of the architecture was veiled, or 
when hundreds of lights shot their rays from densely 
peopled houses, the view was even more singular 
and striking. A fire on Wednesday afternoon, the 
5th instant, has destroyed a large portion of this 
mass of buildings, and will probably render it ne- 
cessary for the whole to be taken down. It was a 
comparatively recent structure, having been built in 
1725-27, and had therefore no antiquarian interest 
compared with other tenements of a similar cha- 
racter in that part of the town. But it was old 
enough to possess some literary and historical asso- 
ciations that made it classic. From the steepness 
of the ground and the breadth of the building, the 
north elevation (facing Prince’s-street) has an alti- 
tude almost a third greater than that on the south 
side, so that the ‘flat’ or story on the ground level 
by the latter entrance has its windows on the fourth 
floor of the northern aspect. In 1762 David Hume 
went to reside in one of the flats now burned. It 
was the third floor counting from the south levd 
in St. James’s-court. During Hume’s absence in 
France as Secretary to the Embassy, he had a 
tenant in this house Dr. Blair, the celebrated divine, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the 
University. One of Dr. Blair’s pupils who lodged 
with him in his house was a son of the Duke of 
Northumberland. Writing at this time from Paris 
to his friend, Dr. Ferguson, the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and author of the Roman History, 
David Hume says: “Iam sensible I am misplaced, 
and I wish twice or thrice a-day for my easy-chair, 
and my retreat in St. James’s-court ;” adding, 
‘* Never think, dear Ferguson, that as long as you 
are master of your own fireside and your own time, 
you can be unhappy, or that any other circum: 
stances can add to your enjoyment.” In 1766 he 
got back to his easy-chair in the flat, but did not 
remain quiet in his retreat, having accepted Mr. 
Conway’s invitation to come to London as one of 
the Under Secretaries of State. At length, in 1769, 
he returned permanently to his native city, in pos- 
session of what he thought opulence—a thousand 
a-year. We find him immediately writing from his 
retreat in St. James’s-court to his friend Adam 
Smith, then commencing his great work on the 
‘ Wealth of Nations’ at his mother’s house at Kirk- 
caldy, on the opposite coast of Fife: ‘I am glad to 
have come within sight of you, and to have a view 
of Kirkcaldy from my windows ; but I wish also to 
be within speaking terms of you, &c.” To another 
person he writes: “TI live still, and must for § 
twelvemonth, in my old house at James’s-court, 
which is very cheerful and even elegant, but to 
small to display my great talent for cookery, the 
science to which I intend to addict the remaining 
years of my life.” James Boswell succeeded Dat 
Hume as tenant, afterwards removing to the floor m 
mediately below, which has been for many years since 
occupied as a printing-office. It was here that, m 
August, 1778, Dr. Johnson stayed for some days om 
his way to the Hebrides, and also on his retum 
from that memorable journey. Bozzy tells how he 
received a note from Johnson late on the evemng 
of the 14th of August, 1773, announcing his ar 
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rival at Boyd’s Inn, at the head of the Canongate. 
Thither Bozzy repaired in haste, for “he was to 
do me the honour to lodge under my roof. Mr. 
Johnson and I walked arm-in-arm up the High- 
street to my house in James’s-court : it was a dusky 
night : I could not prevent his being assailed by the 
evening effluvia of Edinburgh. A zealous Scotch- 
man would have wished Mr. Johnson to be with- 
out one of his five senses upon this occasion. As 
we marched slowly along, he grumbled in my ear, 
‘J smell you in the dark.’ But he acknowledged 
that the breadth of the street, and the loftiness of 
the buildings on each side, made a noble appear- 
ance.” Mrs. Boswell had tea ready for him, and 
the great old man was soon in good humour in his 
obsequious friend’s snug retreat. In one of his 
letters he says, ‘‘ Boswell has very handsome and 

ious rooms, level with the ground at one side 
of the house, and on the other four stories high.” 
Here he met Dr. Robertson the historian, Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, Bart., of Pitsligo, the friend and bio- 
grapher of Dr. Beattie, Dr. Cullen, Dr. Adam Fergu- 
gon, Mr. Crosbie, Dr. Blacklock, Dr. Gregory, Lord 
Hailes, and other Edinburgh notables of that day. 
Byery admirer of the picturesque scenery of Edin- 
burgh, and lover of the historical associations of the 

, must wish that due taste will be shown in 
the rebuilding of the tenement that has been de- 
stroyed. It is the finest site in the city for a noble 
pile of architecture, and would justify a handsome 
outlay in the work. If not likely to be occupied by 
tenants of the richer classes, this would be an ex- 
cellent opportunity to carry into effect the ‘project 
for erecting a pile of buildings for the occupation 
of the working-classes, on the principle of the 
model lodging houses which have proved financially 
remunerative as well as socially advantageous in 
London and other great towns. The Duke of 
Argyll is one of the patrons and promoters of the 
project, with other patriotic Scotchmen, who might 
now co-operate with the civic authorities in exe- 
cuting a work worthy of the site, while at the same 
time improving the dwellings of a large body of the 
working-classes. 

The copyrights, stereotype plates, woodcuts, and 
entire stock of Mr. W. S. Orr, of Amen Corner, 
Paternoster-row, were brought under the hammer 
of Mr. Hodgson, of Chancery-lane, on Wednesday 
and Thursday last. ‘Orr's Circle of the Industrial 
Arts,’ crown octavo—an interesting volume on 
useful metals and their alloys, realized 2701. for the 
stereotype plates, woodcuts, stock, and copyright. 
‘Man and his Physical Structure,’ by Robert Mudie 
—a work published many years ago in 4 vols. 
12mo, brought 32/7. for the copyright and eight sub- 
jects engraved on four steel plates. ‘Frank Fairfield, 
aTale of the Sea,’ by the ‘ Old Sailor’—the four steel 
plates and the copyright, 457. Corrall’s diamond 
edition, 32mo, of Johnson’s Dictionary, the stereo- 
type plates, 167.; and ‘Macgillivray’s British Birds,’ 
5 vols, 8vo.,—the twenty-nine steel engravings, 
upwards of 200 woodcuts, and the copyright, 301. 

The valuable collection of geological drawings 
belonging to the late Dr. Gideon Mantell has been 
presented by his son to Yale College, United 
States. 

After the 1st of October, the colonial book post, 
age is to be reduced to three pence for packets 
under 4 0z,, the lowest rate at present being six- 
pence, 


The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
of Paris held its annual meeting a few days ago. 
M. Naudet, Perpetual Secretary, read a notice on 
the life and labours of the late M. Guerard, who 
distinguished himself by his researches in historical 
archeology. An account was then given of the 
prizes which the Academy has awarded for the 
most meritorious publications on antiquities and 

istory made in the course of the year: no Eng- 
lishman or other foreign author figures in the list. 
The principal Gobert prize (a sum of 400/.), for 
“the most learned and most profound work on 
the History of France,” was granted, as it was last 
Year, to M. Hauréau, author of a continuation of 
‘Gallia Christiana,’ and the second Gobert prize 
Was given to M. Digot, author of a ‘ History of 


Lorraine.’ The Academy declared that the papers 
sent in were not of sufficient merit to justify the 
grant of prizes for a treatise on “researches in 
Greek and Latin antiquities up to the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, respecting the fabulous 
narratives now called romances, and for an essay 
on the character, origin, and changes of Byzantine 
architecture.” It also decided that the Numis- 
matic prize should not be granted, though it gave 
an honourable mention to M. Cohen for a ‘‘ gene- 
ral description of the moneys of the Roman Re- 
public.’’ Lastly, it resolved not to grant the prize 
which was offered for the best grammatical treatise 
on the hymns of the Rig Veda, only one paper 
having been sent in, and that not being of suifi- 
cient merit ; nevertheless, it awarded the author 
of that paper, M. Hauvette-Besnault, Librarian 
of the Ecole Normale, a sum of 801. as an encou- 
ragement. 

The discovery of the last new comet, the fourth 
of the year, at Paris, was immediately announced 
by telegraph to several foreign observatories. It 
was at once looked for here, and the telegraph was 
employed to make known that it had been seen at 
Florence, Rome, and Berlin, The observatory at 
Paris has for some time past had meteorological 
observations from different places in France and 
foreign countries transmitted to it daily: it has 
just added Madrid to these places. Thus the tele- 
graph has become an important instrument in scien- 
tific pursuits as well as in politics and commerce. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire presented the skull 
and horns of an Arctic ox, called by the Esquimaux 
Oomingmak, which was sent to him by Lieutenant 
de Bray, an officer of the French navy, who sailed 
on board the Resolute, Captain Kellet, in the expe- 
dition which in 1852, 1853, and 1854 was employed 
in searching for Sir John Franklin. The ox, of 
which the skull and horns formed part, was killed 
by Lieutenant de Bray on the 14th of May, 1853, 
in the north of Melville Island. The Arctic ox, it 
was stated, is of small frame, but is so thickly co- 
with hair and wool as to look bulky. He frequents 
the most savage spots, is very active, runs very 
rapidly, and is able to climb up mountains like a 
goat. The skull and horns were ordered to be de- 
posited in the Museum of Natural History, to which 
they are considered a valuable addition. In the 
course of the sitting M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire pro- 
nounced an eulogium on the late Prince de Canino, 
and stated that if the Prince had not been cut off 
so soon, he would have attempted to introduce ex- 


. tensive reforms in zoological classification. 


On the 26th of July, the Luther monument, 
which the Duke of Meiningen has erected in honour 
of the great Reformer, was consecrated in the pre- 
sence of thousands of people, rich and poor, in 
splendid uniforms, rich dresses and gay costumes, 
who stood around under the shade of the spreading 
beech-trees of the Thuringian forest in picturesque 
groups. ‘The memorial, which consists of a simple 
column, executed by Sauer, of Hermansfeldt, is 
meant to commemorate a strange but well-known 
event in Luther’s history. As he was returning, 
weary and footsore, from Worms, where he had 
been carrying on the battle of religious freedom, he 
stopped to rest in a part of the south-western por- 
tion of the Thuringian woods, not far from Alten- 
stein, and had stooped down to refresh himself 
from a fountain of clear water which flowed under 
the pleasant shade of a lordly beech-tree. In the 
act of drinking he was fallen upon by two servants 
of the Elector Frederick of Saxony, who, in his 
love for Luther, saw that the only way of keeping 
him safe from his enemies was to make him his 
own prisoner. He was thus carried off to the 
Wartburg, where he worked at his translation of 
the Bible, and, as tradition declares, had a tussle 
with the devil. In 1841 the stately branches of 
the beech-tree fell before a storm, and a gnarled 
and withered trunk only now remains, but the 
waters of the fountain flow on as fresh and pure as 
the spirit of the weary pilgrim who drank of them. 
Luther’s noble hymn, Ein feste Burgh ist unser 
Gott, sounded magnificently through the woods, 





| Sung as it was by thousands of people. The pillar 





is placed as a simple memorial of this interesting 
and important event. 

The ‘* Pontificia Academia Romana di Archeo- 
logia” presented, on thé 15th of July, its pro- 
gramme to the public. It invites the learned men 
of all nations to compete for its prize, and pro- 
poses as the subject of discussion, ‘The Science of 
Numismatics previous to the Twelfth Century.’ 
The papers are to be given in, written in the 
Ttalian, French, or Latin languages, before the 
20th of July, 1859, and the decision is to be 
made in the tollowing November. 

An archeological and historical institution has 
been formed in Frankfort within the last few 
months. There are now about sixty members, who 
pay three florins (about five shillings) a-year each. 
The first exhibition of real and copied antiquities 
will take place in the course of next month, in the 
building formerly occupied by the Stiidel Gallery. 

A prize of two hundred Polish guldens has been 
offered by some unknown individual and placed in 
the hands of Herr Slorzewski, of Posen, for the 
best satire on card-playing. There must be at 
least two hundred verses, and the MS, sent in by 
the 1st of December of this year to General Mo- 
rawski, in Lubina. 

A young German philologist is said to have dis- 
covered a MS. of the first ten books of Livy, in the 
library of the Church of La Badia, in Florence, 
which dates most probably from the ninth century. 

Sigismund Liedersdorf, the late banker of 
Altona, who died in Berlin, has, in honour of the 
poet Schiller, devoted by will a sum of four hun- 
dred thalers a year, to be paid to the eldest male 
member of the family. 

Dr. Franz Joseph Schneiderwind, a celebrated 
historical writer and professor of Bamberg, died a 
few days ago at Marienbad, in Bohemia. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos has just been translated 
into Hungarian. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


THE publication of the report of the judges ap- 
pointed to examine the models for the Wellington 
monument has anticipated our remarks en this in- 
teresting exhibition. The report is as follows:— 
“To the Right Hon. Sir B. Hall, Bart, M.P., First Commis- 
sioner of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, 

“ Sir,—In the execution of the duty devolved upon us, we 
beg to recommend that the prizes should be allotted to the 
models corresponding with the following numbers :— 
Prem, 
First 
Second ... 
Third ... 
Fourth ... 


7 


0. otto, 
lames greatly lived this Star of England! 
ee E 


ortune made his Sword, 
. Avon, 
. ‘Passed away.’ 
Arno. 
“Tis not my profit that leads mine 
: honour. Mine honour it,” 
. Iknow of but one art, 
Finis coronat opus. 
( A design in clay resembles life. 
A stucco copy resembles death. 
***’) The execution in marble, however, is the 
resurrection of the work of art. 
63 ... Let us guard our honour in art as in arms, 

“We have thus endeavoured to adjudge the prizes we 
have been instructed to distribute (in the scale of which we 
have not thought ourselves at liberty to make any change), 
in the order which appeared to us to be that of the rela- 
tive degree of merit in the models, such models falling within 
the prescribed conditions, as to the space to be occupied and 
the cost to be incurred. 

“Tn so doing we have not considered ourselves bound to 
take into exclusive consideration the peculiar fitness and 
adaptation to that spot in St. Paul’s Cathedral which ap- 
pears to be in contemplation for the erection of the proposed 
monument, which consideration might possibly have led to 
some difference in the selection. 

“We cannot at the same time forbear suggesting that, 
before any design is finally adopted by the Government, it 
would be desirable, considering the peculiarity of the situa- 
tion contemplated, and that it essentially differs from that 
of all the other monuments now existing in the cathedral, the 
opinion of some experienced artists should be called for, who 
would be better judges of the local effect than we consider 
ourselves to be; more especially as Mr. Cockerell, the onl 
one of the appointed judges professionally connected wit 
the arts, though we have derived from him valuable assist- 
ance and information in the progress of the examination— 
has declined on that account taking a part in the ultimate 
decision. 

“We may be permitted to add that it is with much regret 
that we have found ourselves precluded from admitting inte 
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the competition some of the models, from the circumstance of 
their having exceeded the limits as to space, distinctly laid 
down in the prescribed conditions, 
“LANSDOWNE, 
“H. H. Minman, 
“ OVERSTONE, 
“6, Palace-yard, Aug. 7, 1857.” 
First Premium or 700/. 

80. Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A., 47, Ebury- 
street, Eaton-square.—The design which has won 
the first prize is of compact and unostentatious 
composition, and would certainly not be the first 
to attract the eye of the spectator amidst a crowd 
of more aspiring and ornate objects. Mr. Marshall 
has placed the Duke upon a square pedestal, at the 
angles of which are four figures—Peace, with an 
olive-branch and dove; Valour, with sword and 
wreath ; Wisdom, holding in one hand a winged 
Fame with two chaplets, in the other a spear ; and 
Duty, guasding a purse with a sword. On the 
right and left are a pair of groups of two figures 
each: on one side, a weeping mother with an in- 
fant is bending over the dead body of a soldier ; on 
the other, Commerce, seated on a bale of goods, is 
directing the looks of another abstraction, Plenty, 
to the figure of the Duke above. Round the base 
are sketches in bas-relief, with the Duke’s coat of 
arms. It is in the modelling of the figures, their 
style, and forcible but not exaggerated expression, 
that the merit of the composition lies. One of the 
figures, that of Duty, may be open to some remark. 
The idea is, doubtless, that of a man guarding the 
public purse with his sword; but the symbol is 
equally expressive of a desperado defending his ill- 
gotten plunder by the same means. The outline 
of this monument is pleasing ; but excellent as is 
the workmanship, and refined as are the ideas, we 
cannot discover in it any high degree of originality 
or research, 


“Epwp. Cvusz, 
“W, E, Guapstong, 


SEconD Premium, 5001. 

56. Mr. W. F. Woodington, 22, Richard’s-ter- 
race, Lorrimer-road, Walworth.—This is a far 
more ornamental and aspiring production than the 
foregoing. The pedestal on which the Duke is 
seated in his cerule chair is loftier, and the whole 
group more pyramidal, The supporting figures are 
all females: Devotion, with a coronet; Energy, 
with the club and lion’s hide of Hercules; Order, 
with a baton; and Decision, represented, with 
much ingenuity, as in the act of affixing a seal to 
a document. All are good, and the two latter 
especially, full of that elegance and dignity, to the 
rendering of which sculpture is peculiarly appro- 
priate. 

THIRD PREMIUM, 300I. 

36. Mr. Edgar G. Papworth, 90, Milton-street, 
Dorset-square-—Mr. Papworth’s design, though 
not absolutely original, and not entirely satisfac- 
tory, yet gives the imagination an agreeable sur- 
prise. At the bronze gates of a tomb, shaped like 
the pylon of an Egyptian temple, stands the angel 
of death, with a finger on his lip. The momentary 
effect. over, there is little left to arrest attention, 
unless we proceed minutely to examine the details, 
which are cleverly combined. Opposite the figure 
above-mentioned is a couching lion, and to balance 
this pair, on the other side is represented History, 
who has opposite to her a pile made up of a coro- 
net, a robe, a buckler, and a sword. The bronze 

tes deserve notice for their appropriate design. 

e figure of the Duke is represented standing, in 
a military cloak, with a sword. 

FourtH Premium, 200/. 

10. Car. Giovanni Dupré, Florence.—The ele- 
gance and novelty of this design is very con- 
spicuous. The plan of the tomb is oblong, with pro- 
jecting squares at the angles. On the four faces 
are reliefs representing the submission of the 
Mahrattas, the Battles of Vittoria and Waterloo, 
and the Introduction of the Duke to Sir Robert 
Peel by the Prince of Wales. At the angles 
are four groups, which form the characteristic 
— of the design. Each is an adult figure 
with a child; and the effect is most attractive, 
each pair being an example of variety and resem- 
blance. The groups are: Military Science with 
the Genius of War; Temperance with the Genius 








of Frugality; Constancy with the Genius of 
Patriotism ; and Valour protecting Weakness. 
On the top of the tomb Wellington is seen taking 
Victory by the hand, and Peace stands on the 
other side. This joining of hands may be success- 
ful in the severest style of antique art ; but is un- 
suited to the modern taste of sculpture. There is 
even something absurd in the notion of the 
veteran greeting a handsome and gratified-looking 
damsel in this familiar manner. Notwithstanding 
this, the design is full of ingenuity and graceful 
thought. 


FivE PREMIUMS OF J00/. EACH. 

12. MM. Mariano Folcini and Ulisse Cambi, 
Florence.—Italy appears again in a monument of 
elaborate design, accompanied by the usual amount 
of allegorical virtues, Valour, Strategy, Victory, 
Justice, Peace, Prudence, Firmness, &c. : a very 
elegant group of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and along list of victories. The ornaments of this 
tomb are the conspicuous feature, being in the 
best style of Italian quattrocento. The form is of 
a type that is not uncommon. 

18. Mr. Alfred Stevens, 7, Canning-place, Ken- 
sington.—This is one of the loftiest designs in the 
hall, and, considering its style, has an upward 
spring and airiness in it which is surprising. An 
open arch rises upon a picturesque cluster of twelve 
columns, supporting a rich pedestal, high above 
which towers the bronze statue of the Duke. Two 
groups of sculpture at the sides deserve attention. 
They represent Truth crushing Fraud, and Valour 
quelling Cowardice ; but they are flung out from 
the sides of the pile with a boldness and abandon, 
that exceed everything else of the sort we have 
here witnessed. Architectural expression is most 
distinctly within the grasp of Mr. Stevens. 

20. Mr. Matthew Noble, 18, Bruton-street, 
Berkeley-square.—Mr. Noble's figure of the Duke 
holds a document in one hand and a sword in the 
other. The figures of Ireland, India, Europe, and 
Great Britain are colossal ; and the simplicity as 
well as grandeur of the design is very noticeable. 

21. Herr Ernestus Julius Hénnel, Dresden.— 
This is another composition of no great originality, 
the allegorical figures being of the ordinary charac- 
ter; but they are designed with unusual taste and 
perception, and the effect of the whole is very 
workmanlike and complete. 

63. Mr. Thomas Thorneycroft, 89, Stanhope- 
street.—This is the best of the comparatively few 
designs by artists who have hit upon the expedient 
of introducing the Duke’s companions in arms upon 
his monument. This is an element of interest which 
we are surprised to find has been made s0 little use 
of. The figures preserve well the attitude of 
watchers round the tomb, are cleverly varied in cos- 
tume, and are portraits. Ina national memorial 
these supplementary figures are most appropriate. 
They are historical mementos, better unquestion- 
ably than all the stone virtues and ideal classicali- 
ties in the world. 


Mr. Hope’s motion for an address to the Crown 
for a commission to consider the site and plans of 
the proposed new Public Offices, on Monday last, 
met with only eight supporters. The argument 
was irresistible, that the recommendation of a com- 
mission would be unrestrained by any considera- 
tions of expense; and it was probably also con- 
sidered by the House of Commons, that the neces- 
sity of a general plan would not be lost sight of 
by the Government, as Mr. Hope feared it might. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, who was the public 
mover of the question in the House of Lords, ex- 
pressly dwelt upon the necessity of designing the 
new bridge, the park, and thestreet, upon an uniform 
plan. Interior arrangements may with more con- 
fidence be left to the consideration of the officials 
who are to make use of them. With the aid, 
therefore, of these costly designs, some suggestion 
worthy of the emergency may be expected, unless 
indeed the cloud of Indian disaster forbids any 
such hope. 

Mr. Foley’s colossal equestrian statue of Lord 
Hardinge, to be erected at Calcutta, on a granite 











pedestal near the Government House, will be 
placed for a short time on exhibition in the square 
of Burlington House in Piccadilly. The work, of 
the excellence of which, so far as the sculptor ig 
concerned, we have formerly spoken, has been most 
successfully cast in bronze by Messrs. Elkington of 
Birmingham. It is cast in four pieces, for conve. 
nience of transit, the height of the statue bein 
between thirteen and fourteen feet, and the weight 
altogether over four tons. Most of the fund for 
the memoriai was subscribed in India, as a tribute 
to the memory of the late Commander-in-Chief, 
during the time of his Governor-Generalship of the 
Eastern empire. There are many who desire to 
see a memorial of Lord Hardinge in the metro- 
polis, and a proposal was some time since made to 
obtain a duplicate of Mr. Foley’s statue. A meet- 
ing was held at the United Service Institution, 
and the Duke of Cambridge and other distinguished 
military men took an active interest in the matter, 
The proposal appears to have fallen from notice 
amidst the constant succession of stirring events 
always occupying the public mind ; but when the 
Calcutta statue is seen, we hope that the Com- 
mittee appointed for the London memorial will 
again bring the subject forward. The statue is 
one which would be honourable to British art, and 
a worthy memorial of a Commander-in-Chief who 
has many claims on his country’s grateful remem- 
brance. With Mr. Foley’s Lord Hardinge and 
Baron Marochetti’s Richard Coeur de Lion, there 
would be a reinforcement to the metropolitan 
statues of the highest class. For either of these 
we would suggest as a good site the space now 
occupied by the lamp at the intersection of Pall 
Mall and Waterloo Place, near the United Service 
Club, facing up Regent Street. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE new management of the Olympic Theatre, 
under Mr. Robson and Mr. Emden, has com- 
menced auspiciously. A crowded and enthusiastic 
assembly welcomed Mr. Robson on Monday, when 
he recited his inaugural verses, as an equally 
numerous and sympathizing audience had listened 
to Mr. Wigan’s manly and touching valedictory 
address. Mr. Wilkie Collins’s drama, The Light- 
house, has formed the attraction during the week, 
Mr. Robson taking the part so well played by Mr. 
Dickens in the amateur theatricals, and being 
ably supported by Mr. Addison, Mr. Gordon, Mr. 
Cooke, Miss Wyndham, and Miss Swanborough. 
From the formal prologue, recited in a monotonous 
chaunt by Mr. Vining, down to the happy con- 
clusion of the story in the marriage of the young 
people, the whole piece has about it an air of 
school-boy or drawing-room theatricals ; but the 
tale is strikingly told with the aid of scenic appli- 
ances, and Mr. Robson throws intense expression 
into the wild remorse of the old man, whose con- 
fession of his supposed crime produces the most 
unwarranted and unnatural behaviour of the son 
to his betrothed one. 

A clear view may now be had of the vast space 
lately covered by the ruins of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and preparations are made ifor immedi- 
ately commencing the new edifice, of which Mr. 
Barry, jun., is the architect. In internal size and 
in completeness of accommodation the new opera 
house is to rival the Scala of Milan and the San 
Carlos of Naples, and its architectural appearance 
will be an ornament to the metropolis. ‘The ad- 
joining conservatory, to be open as a flower market 
by day, will add to the elegance and comfort of the 
new structure that is to occupy the north-east cor- 
ner of Covent-garden. The Piazza, which is now 
beginning to be broken up, dates from the days of 
Inigo Jones, who in 1640 designed the north side 
of the market square. Many literary and historical 
associations are connected with the old Piazza 
Hotel, which is being demolished in order to make 
a new royal entrance to the opera-house. Improve- 
ments in the neighbouring streets are to be pushed 
forward simultaneously with the new edifice. The 
opening from the Strand through Tavistock-street 
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and Tavistock-row is being cleared, and arrange- 
ments are made for the still more needed access 
westward between Leicester-square and Covent- 
arden. Believing that two Italian opera-houses 
are not required, and that the attempt to support 
them will at no distant period prove ruinous, we 
only wish that these changes and improvements in 
a classical region of London were for some worthier 
purpose. Meanwhile there is no help for it, amidst 
the jealousies of grasping foreign artistes and the ir- 
reconcilable dissensions of rival managers and 
speculators. —— 

The great annual distribution of prizes of the 
“Conservatoire Imperial de Musique et de Decla- 
mation,” has just taken place at Paris, and has as 
usual excited considerable interest in the musical 
circles. We notice that a young Englishwoman, 
of the name of Verling, carried off one of the ‘first 
prizes” for singing. ‘This we believe is the first 
time that any English person has obtained such 
success at the great national musical school of 
France. Miss Verling’s voice is represented to 
be very fine, and her style spirited. 

A pleasant and smart little trifle in one act, by 
Alexander Dumas the elder, entitled L’ Invitation 
4 la Valse, has just been produced at the Gymnase 
Theatre in Paris, and is obtaining as much success 
as any new piece can hope for when the thermo- 
meter is at a Saharan height. The subject is 
somewhat novel :—A fair widow entertains a senti- 
mental recollection of a charming young cornet of 
a cavalry regiment, the very picture of grace and 
modesty, and the cornet is smitten with the beauty 
of the widow. They are separated, and years roll 
away; but they correspond constantly, and their 
letters are full of the most ardent protestations of 
love. At last they meet ; and the widow, to her 
horror, sees not the mild young Adonis of her 
dreams, but a great, hulking, sunburnt brute of a 
captain of dragoons, smelling very strong of to- 
bacco and brandy, with a huge, clanking sword, 
spurs big enough for a giant, and boots that would 
fit an elephant; whilst the Captain is astounded to 
see that the angelic creature he left has become 
somewhat passée and stout. After embarrassing 
explanations the two agree to give up all thoughts 
of each other, and the dragoon consoles himself by 
marrying the widow’s sister. One of the promi- 
nent personages in the piece is a pianoforte tuner, 
and his part consists entirely of a few squeaks of a 
piano—not a word does he say; but he is made to 
produce great effect. 

jan papers announce the death at Rome of 
Monsignor Rossi, an eminent musician and 
writer. Amongst his works is a biography of 
Persichini, which contains learned considerations 
onharmony. He was a member of the Dramatic 
Commission established by the Pope. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Rorat Insrirurion.—March 6th.—Sir Charles 
Fellows, Vice President, in the chair. Edmund 
Beckett Denison, M.A., Esq., Q.C., M.R.L, 
‘On the Great Bell of Westminster.’ I wish it to 
be understood that I have nothing that can be 
called a scientific theory of bell-founding to pro- 
pound. I do not even profess to give the reasons 
why any particular form of bell is better than 
others; nor have I been able to find any one, 
among the best mathematicians of my acquaint- 
ance, who knows how to deal with the question 
mathematically. I have no doubt that the long- 
established form of church bells was arrived at 
gradually by successive deviations from some much 
simpler form, such as the hemispherical, or hemi- 
spheroidal, or conical ; especially as bells of these 
forms, and of uniform thickness, always strike 
every body at first as very superior to the common 
bell, by reason of their having a deeper and more 
imposing tone at a short distance. Neither have I 
anything to say of the history of bells. The only 
part of their history that I am concerned with is, 
that in old times people knew how to make bells of 
4 full, rich, and sweet sound; and that the art of 
making such bells has been sinking lower and 
ower, until we have seen no less than three peals 








in succession made by two of the only three makers 
of large bells in England for the Royal Exchange, 

and the chimes not yet allowed to play, because a 
perfect peal has not yet been produced. At the 
same time, it must not be supposed that all old 
bells are superior to all modern ones. It would be 
difficult to find a worse bell of any age than Great 
Tom of Oxford, which was cast nearly two cen- 

turies ago, and might be recast into a more power- 

ful bell, with the weight so much reduced as to pay 
its own expenses ; and I have seen much smaller 
bells of the same age as the Oxford bell, as un- 
soundly cast as the second peal at the Exchange, 
in which some of the bells were full of holes, dis- 
tinctly visible on the surface. And further, I wish 
to observe that we have nothing to do at present 
with any question of musical notes, inasmuch as 
the subject is not the making of a peal of bells, 
which must of course be in tune with each other, 
but a single bell, which would have answered its 
purpose just as well with any other note as the E 
natural, which it happens to sound. I do not 
mean to say that it was not ascertainable beforehand 
that it would be of this note, as soon as the shape, 
size, and thickness were determined; and it is 
very convenient that it should be some note ex- 
actly, according to the pitch now accepted among 
musicians, because a bell is the most permanent of 
all musical instruments ; and so long as this bell 
lives there will be no room for dispute about what 
was the accepted musical standard in England in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, assuming 
some record to be kept that this bell was then E 
natural exactly. But the problem we had to solve 
in making this first and largest of the five clock 
bells was, not to produce a bell of any given note, 
but to make the best bell that can be made of the 
given weight of 14 tons, which had been fixed long 
ago as the intended weight. When I say the best 
bell that can be made, I mean a combination of 
the most powerful and most pleasing sound that 
can be got—not, observe, the deepest; for we 
could get any depth of note we liked out of the 
given weight, by merely making the bell thinner, 
larger, and worse, as I shall explain further pre- 
sently. All that I have to do, therefore, is to de- 


‘scribe the observations and experiments which led 


me to adopt the particular form and composition 
which have been used for this the largest bell that 
has ever been cast in England. The result is, un- 
doubtedly, a bell which gives a sound of a different 
quality and strength from any of the other great 
bells in England. Of course it is very easy to say, 
as some persons have said, that we have got a clap- 
per so much larger than usual, in proportion to the 
beli, that the sound must needs be different. But 
the reply to that is equally easy: the bellfounders 
always make the clapper at their own discretion ; 
and in order to make the most they can of their 
bells, you may be sure they will make the clapper 
either as large as they dare, with regard to the 
strength of the bell, or as large as they find it of 
any use to make it ; because there is always a limit, 
beyond which you can get no more sound from a bell 
by increasing the clapper. In the Westminster 
bell we found that we could go on increasing the 
sound by increasing the clapper up to 13 cwt., or 
say 12 cwt., excluding the shank or handle of the 
clapper, or about 3th of the weight of the bell ; 
which is somewhat higher than the proportion 
found to hold in some of the great continental 
bells ; but two or three times as high as the usual 
English proportion. And if the makers of the 
other large bells in England have found it either 
useless or unsafe to put clappers into them of more 
than gyth, Jyth, orspoth of their weight, it cer- 
tainly is not surprising that the sound of this bell 
should be so different from theirs, as it is ob- 
served to be. The truth is, that the difference 
in the size of the clapper is the consequence 
of the bell having a much greater power both of 
bearing blows and of giving out sound than 
usual ; and if we knew nothing more about the 
matter than that there is one large bell in England 
which will advantageously bear a clapper twice as 
heavy in proportion as any other, it would be 
enough to show that there must be some essential 








difference between the constitution of that and 
other bells, which is worth investigating. The art 
of bellfounding having sunk so low, as is indicated 
by what has taken place at the Royal Exchange, 

and by the great bell of York being not used at 

all, after having cost 2000/., except having the 
hour struck upon it by hand once a-day, it was 
obviously necessary to begin at the beginning, as 
we may say, and take nothing for granted as proper 
to be adopted, merely because we find it in common 
use now. Accordingly, when I undertook the re- 
sponsibility of determining the size, and shape, 
and composition of these five bells, the bell- 
founders having refused to take any responsibility 
beyond that of sound casting according to orders, the 
Chief Commissioner of Works authorized themaking 
of such experiments as might be required before 
finally determining the design and composition of 
the bells. Those experiments have only cost about 
100/., a small sum compared with the value of this 
one bell, and quite insignificant compared with the 
importance of success or failure in « national work 
of this kind. I may observe also, that there is no 
reason to believe that the art of making large bells 
is at present in a more flourishing state abroad 
than here. All the foreign bells in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 were bad. Sir Charles Barry 
and Professor Wheatstone were requested by the 
Board of Works to make inquiries on the subject 
at the Paris Exhibition in 1855; and it appears 
that there is no foreign bellfounder who has cast 
any bell above a quarter of the weight of the West- 
minster bell; and the proportions of copper and 
tin which were stated to be used by the one who 
has the highest reputation, M. Hildebrand, of 
Paris, differ from those which I am satisfied are 
the best, both from the analysis of old bells of 
great celebrity and from my own experiments. I 
am equally convinced, that the French shape of 
bells is not only not the best, but is not so good as 
what may be regarded as the standard English 
shape. I have said already that you may get any 
depth of note out of a bell of any weight by 
making it thin enough. At first, everybody who 
hears a bell, like that which stood at the west end 
of the Exhibition of 1851, sounding with 29 cwt. 
very nearly the same note as our 16-ton bell, is 
ready to pronounce the common form of bell, with 
a sound bow of #;th or 7th of its diameter, a very 
absurd waste of metal. But did it ever occur to 
them to consider how far they could hear that 
29 cwt. hemispherical bell? It could not be heard 
as far as a common bell of 2 or 3 cwt.; and before 
you get to any great distance from a bell of that 
kind, the sound becomes thin and poor, and what 
we call in bell-founding language, potty. Up to 
7-or 8 inches, these bells do very well for house 
clocks, to be heard at a little distance ; but nothing, 
in my opinion, can be worse than the bells of this 
shape, 2 or 3 feet in diameter, which people seem 
to be so fond of buying for the new fashioned 
cemeteries: whether from ignorance that they will 

sound very differently on the top of a chapel and 
in the bellfounder’s shop, or because they think 
a melancholy and unpleasant sound appropriate, 
or because they want to buy their noise as 
cheap as possible, I do not pretend to say. 
These bells, and thin bells of any shape, bear 
the same kind of relation to thick ones, as the 
spiral {striking wires of the American clocks 
bear to the common hemispherical clock bells —1.e., 
they have a deeper but a weaker sound, and are 
only fit to be heard very near. A gong is another 
instrument in which a deep note, and a very loud 
noise at a small distance, may be got with a small 
weight of metal ; but it is quite unfit for a clock 
to strike upon, not merely from the character of 
its sound, but because it can only be roused into 
full vibration by an accumulation of soft blows, 
Gongs are made of malleable bell-metal, about 4 of 
copper to 1 of tin, which is malleable when cooled 
suddenly. The Chinese bells, some of which are 
very large, may be considered the next approxima- 
tion towards the established form; for they are 
(speaking roughly) a prolate hemispheroid, but with 
the lip thickened ; whereby the sound is made 
higher in pitch but stronger, and better adapted 
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for sounding at a distance when struck with a 
heavy enough hammer. But still the shape of the 
Chinese bells is very bad for producing sound of a 
pleasing quality ; and generally it may be said, at 
least I have thought so ever since I began bell- 
ringing twenty-four years ago, that all bells of 
which the slant side is not hollowed out consider- 
ably, are deficient in musical tone. The Chinese 
bells are not concave but convex in the slant side. 
None of the European bells are so bad as that ; 
but all the French bells that I have seen, or seen 
pictures of, and the great bell of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, of which a model is exhibited, are straighter 
in the side than ours. According to my observa- 
tion, no bell is likely to be a good one unless 
you could put a stick as thick as ;,th of the 
diameter between the side or waist of the bell 
and a straight edge laid against the top and 
the bottom. There was a very marked difference 
between two of our experimental bells, which were 
alike in all other respects, except that one was 
straighter in the waist than the other, and that 
was decidedly the worst. This condition is gene- 
rally satisfied by the English bells: indeed I think 
the fault of their shape is rather the contrary, and 
that they open out the mouth too much, as if the 
bell had been jumped down on a great anvil while 
it was soft, and so the mouth spread suddenly 
outwards. The shape which we adopted, after 
various experiments in both directions, is some- 
thing between the shape of the great bell of Notre 
Dame, at Paris, (of which a figured section was 
sent over last year by the present architect 
of the Cathedral), and that of the great bell of 
Bow, which is probably much the same as that of 
St. Paul’s, York, and Lincoln, as they all came 
from the same foundry in Whitechapel. Indeed, 
the sound-bow of this bell is fuller outside than the 
Paris bell, because it is thicker ; so much so, that 
a straight edge laid externally against the top of 
the bell and the sound-bow would be thrown out 
beyond the lip; whereas generally such a straight 
line would touch the lip, and just clear the sound- 
bow. Only within the last few days I have found 
one other remarkable exception to this general 
rule of construction, and a remarkable coincidence 
with the external shape, and the proportions of 
height, breadth, and thickness of our bell, and 
that is no other than the great bell of Moscow, of 
which an exact section is given in Lyall’s Russia, 
with various different versions of its weight. The 
inside shape, however, is not the same, and I am 
satisfied not sv good, the curve being disconti- 
nuous, and presenting an angle just below where 
the clapper strikes, as in the Paris bell. That 
bell seems to have had a very short life, a large 
piece having been broken out ina fire the year 
after it was cast. Sir Roderick Murchison tells 
me that the sound of the Russian bells is re- 
markably sweet. I cannot find that the exact 
height of a bell makes much difference. The 
foreign bells, except the Russian ones, it seems, 
are generally higher than ours, being nearly $ths 
of their diameter high, whether you measure it 
vertically inside, or obliquely outside from the lip 
to the top corner, as the two measures are gene- 
rally much alike on account of the curvature of the 
top or crown. Ours run from 3rds to 3ths of the 
diameter, though there are some higher; and on 
the whole my impression is against the high ones. 
The vertical height inside of all these bells at 
Westminster is 4jths of the diameter. Lower than 
that, the bell does not look well ; and I never saw 
an ugly bell that was a good one; and it is clear 
from all our experiments, that the upper or nearly 
eylindrical part is of considerable importance, and 
though its vibrations are hardly sensible, it can- 
not even be reduced in thickness without injury to 
the sound, of which we had a curious proof. A 
bell of the usual proportions, in which the thickness 
of the upper or thin part is one-third of the sound- 
bow or thickest part, sounds a third or a fourth 
above the proper note when it is struck in the 
waist, and the sound there is generally harsh and 
unmusical besides. It occurred to both my col- 
league, the Rev. W. Taylor, and myself, that it 
would be better tomake the waist thinner, so as 





to give the same note as the sound-bow. After 
two or three trials we succeeded in doing this very 
nearly, and without reducing the waist below }th 
instead of 4rd of the sound-bow. The bell sounded 
very freely with a light blow, and kept the sound 
a long time, and a blow on the waist gave a much 
better sound than usual. ‘But for all that, when 
we tried it at a distance with another bell of the 
same size and same thickness of sound-bow, but a 
thicker waist, the thin one was manifestly the 
worst, and had a peculiar unsteadiness of tone, and 
sounded more of what they call the harmonics 
along with the fundamental note, instead of less, 
as we expected. But still we have to ascertain 
what should be the thickness of the sound-bow 
itself (which is often called for shortness the thick- 
ness of the bell). The large bells of a peal are 
sometimes made as thin as ;’,th of the diameter, and 
by one of the modern bellfounders even thinner, 
and the small ones as thick as #yth of the diameter. 
It is clear that the most effective proportion is 
from ,%, to ,. ‘In casting peals of bells it is 
necessary to take rather a wider range, in order 
to prevent the treble being so small and weak as to 
be overpowered by the tenor; though here I am 
convinced that the modern bellfounders run into 
the opposite error, and always make their large 
bells too thin. I know several peals in London in 
which the large bells are hardly heard when they 
are all rung, and are besides very inferior in 
quality to the others. Again, if you make the 
small bells too thick, for the purpose of getting a 
larger bell to sound the proper note, you approach 
the state in which the bell is a lump of metal too 
thick to have any musical vibration. This is a 
much less common fault than the other, because the 
nearly universal demand for as deep notes as can 
be got for the money is a strong temptation to 
make the thickest bells, 7.e. the small ones, only 
just thick enough, and the large ones much too 
thin. Nothing can be more absurd than to spend 
from 300/. to 800/. on a peal of bells, which are 
merely got for the purpose of giving pleasure to 
those who hear them, and then insisting on their 
being made in a key which they cannot reach 
without being thin and bad and disagreeable. 
People evidently fancy they are getting more 
for their money by getting bells in. a low 
key than a high one, whereas they are really 
getting less, inasmuch as they only get the same 
quantity of metal, and have it spent in producing a 
bad article instead of a good one. The tenor of 
the new (third) peal at the Exchange is only 33 
cwt., and sounds the same note, O, as that of Bow 
Church, which weighs 53 cwt. It is very evident 
that one of them must be wrong: you need only 
go and hear one strike eleven and the other twelve, 
and you will not have much doubt which it is. It 
is true that the tenor of the previous (second) peal 
at the Exchange,’ though still worse, was of the 
same weight, and as the founders alleged in their 
own defence, from the same patterns as Bow ; but 
the bells must have been of bad metal, and some of 
them were certainly bad castings. The thickness 
of the Westminster bell was designed to be 2,ths of 
the diameter, or9 inches, which would have made 
it 14 tons, the weight which was prescribed for it 
twelve or thirteen years ago, long before I had 
anything to do with the bells or the clock. By 
some mistake in setting out the pattern, or mak- 
ing the mould, which the founders have never 
been able to account for, the bell was made 93 
in. thick, which is very nearly ;1,th of the diameter, 
9ft. 54in., and which increased the weight to 
16 tons, within 174 lbs., and raised the note from 
E flat to E. Fortunately the same ratio of in- 
crease was made throughout, and the waist is 
3} in., or one-third of the sound-bow, as it ought 
to be ; and therefore the only effect of the mistake 
is, that the bell is heavier and more powerful ; for 
it being cast the first, the alteration of the note did 
not signify, as the four quarter-bells can as easily 
be made to accord with E natural as with E flat. 
And as they will be rather smaller in consequence, 
the aggregate weight of the whole five will be 
about twenty-four tons, as I originally estimated. 
I have only to add, with reference to this part of 
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the subject, that the width of the bell at the top 
inside is half the width at the mouth, as it gene. 
rally is; though in some bells—for instance, the 
great clock bell at Exeter—it is the outside dia. 
meter that is made half the diameter at the mouth, 
It is of no use to state here the precise geometrical 
rules by which the pattern of a bell, of what we 
now call the Westminster pattern, is drawn, ag 
they are purely empirical. I mean, that having 
got a bell, by trial, which we all agreed was better 
than any other, I made out some sufficiently simple 
rules for drawing the figure of its section by means 
of a few circles, whose radii are all some definite 
numbers of 24th parts of the diameter of the bell; 
but there is no kind of @ priori reason, that I know 
of, why a bell whose section or sweep is made of 
those particular curves, should be better than any 
other ; and therefore I call the rules for tracing the 
curve merely empirical ; and as they would be of no 
use to any one but bellfounders, who know them 
already, or easily may, if they like, I shall say no 
more on this part of the subject. As I have been 
asked many questions about the mode of caleulat- 
ing the size of a bell, so as to produce a particular 
note, and the answer is very simple, I may as well 
give it, though it may be found already, with other 
information on this subject, in the only English 
book I know of which contains such information, 
I mean the second edition of my ‘ Lectures on 
Church Building,’ to which a chapter on bells is 
added. If you make eight bells, of any shape and 
material, provided they are all of the same, and 
their sections exactly similar figures (in the mathe- 
matical sense of the word), they will sound the 
eight notes of the diatonic scale, if all their dimen- 
sions are in these proportions—60, 534, 48, 45, 40, 
36, 32, 30; which are merely convenient figures 
for representing, with only one fraction, the inverse 
proportions of the times of vibration belonging to 
the eight notes of the scale. -And so, if you want 
to make a bell, a fifth above a given one—for in- 
stance, the B bell to our E, it must be 3rds of the 
size in every*dimension, unless you mean to vary 
the proportion of thickness to diameter ; for the 
same rule then no longer holds, as a thinner bell 
will give the same note with a less diameter. The 
reason is, that, according to the general law of 
vibrating plates or springs, the time of vibration of 


thickness = Wren the bells 


similar bells varies as (Giameter* 


are also completely similar solids, the thickness 
itself varies as the diameter, and then the time of 
vibration may be said simply to vary inversely as 


the diameter. But fora recent letter in ‘TheTimes’ 
from a Doctor of Music, who seems to have taken 
this bell under his special protection, it would have 
seemed superfluous to add that the size of the 
‘column of air contained within a bell” has no 
more to do with its note, than the quantity of air 
in an American clock has to do with the note of 
the wire on which it strikes. You may have half- 
a-dozen bells of different notes, because of different 
thicknesses, all enclosing exactly the same body 
of air. I certainly agree with the opinion pub- 
lished by some of the bellfounders on a former 
occasion, that musicians are by no means neces- 
sarily the best judges of bells, except as to the 
single point of their being in tune with each other. 
The weights of bells of similar figures of course 
vary as the cubes of their diameters, and may be 
nearly enough represented by these numbers— 
216, 152, 110, 91, 64, 46, 33, 27. But as we are 
now only concerned with the making of a single 
bell, I shall say no more on this point, beyond de- 
siring you to remember, that the exact tune of a 
set of bells, as they come out of the moulds, is 
quite a secondary consideration to their tone oF 
quality of sound, because the notes can be alte 

a little either way by cutting, but the quality of 
the tone will remain the same for ever; except 
that it gets louder for the first two or three years 
that the bell is used, probably from the particles 
arranging themselves more completely in a crys 
talline order under the hammering, as 18 We 

known to take place even in wrought iron. 
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street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
LONDON. 

Notice is hereby given that a Dividend of Five per Cent. on the 
paid-up Capital on the Shares of the Society will be payable at 
this Office on and after THURSDAY, the 20th day uf August 
instant. 














GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Actuary. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Assistant Actuary. 
N.B.—A detailed account of the SIXTH BONUS, declared in 
January last, can be had free on application to the Office, or of 
any of the Society’s Agents. 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
—>—__ 


THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £136,000. 
The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 8s.9d., 


CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
(By Order) 


invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Piace, Patt Matt, Lonron, S.W. 
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ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains o 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 

Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
R. MECHI, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, 
and 112, REGENT STREET, London, respectfully submits 
the following list of his manufactures, a very large assortment of 
each article being ready for immediate inspection :— 
LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING CASES, from lis. 
to 200 guineas each. 


LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S TRAVELLING BAGS, of the 
newest and most approved patterns. 
DISPATCH BOXES, with real Bramah and Chubb’s Locks. 
“eas MACHE NOVELTIES; the largest display in the 
world. 





MEDIEVAL MANUFACTURES in Inkstands, Envelope and 
Blotting Cases, Caskets, and Book Slides. 


FRENCH BRONZES and ORMOLU GOODS. 


WRITING DESKS in all the choicest woods. 


LADIES’ WORK BOXES and WORK TABLES. 


RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SCISSORS, and NEEDLES. 


TEA CHESTS and CADDIES. 


TABLE CUTLERY of every description. 


Every article marked in plain figures, warranted as to quality, 
and exchanged if not approved. 


4, Leadenhall Street, and 112, Regent Street, London. 


CHWEPPE'’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co. (the sole 
lessees,) from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE'S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, are 
manufactured as usual. Every Bottle is protected by a special 
Label. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, AND DERBY. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 


Usep In THE Roya Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &¢c. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS for DROPSICAL 
SWELLINGS AND TURN OF LIFE.—This is a most 
distressing period in woman’s history ; it destroys thousands; the 
whole of the gross humours collect together, and like a tide 
sweep away health and life itself if not timely and powerfully 
checked. The most certain remedy for these dangerous symptoms 
is Holloway’s Pills. Armed with this great antidote, the fiery 
ordeal is passed, and the sufferer is once more restored to the 
possession of unimpaired health. They are equally efficacious 
at the dawn of womanhood. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 











7 “DR. DE JONGH’S ; 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its markéd superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners, as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for conspMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM 8TRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS,AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


From ‘‘THE LANCET.” 


“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so simple as 
might be supposed. Dr. pe Jonen gives the preference to the 
Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any 
volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upen which ingredients the efficacy 
of Cod Liver Oil, no doubt, partly depends. Some of the defi- 
ciences of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method of its pre- 
paration, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. In 
THE PREFERENCE OF THE Licut Brown OVER THE PALE OIL wE 
FULLY concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. pz 
Joncu's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be genuine, 
and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 













Sold onry in Imrerrac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
CAUTION.—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver 





PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary, 





Oil should be strenuously resisted, as they proceed from interested 
motives, and will result in disappointment to the purchaser. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


For the Country and Seaside. 








1, 
SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Professor HARVEY. 220 pp., 5s. [This day. 


2. 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


By Professor HARVEY. Eighty Plates, £3 3s, [Part I. 6s, this day. 


EXOTIC FERNS. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Eight Plates, 10s.] Part I. on Sept. 1st. 


4. 
GENERA OF BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 


By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Thirty-five Plates, 42s, (Jn Preparation, 


5. 
GENERA OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 
By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Twenty-nine Plates, 42s, {In Preparation, 


6. 
PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA. 
By Professor HARVEY. 300 Plates, £7 10s. [ Subscribing. 


7. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 
By PROFESSOR HARVEY. 360 Plates, £7 17s. 6d. 


8, 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, Six Plates, 3s.6d. [Published monthly. 


9. 
FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. 130 Plates, £12 12s. [Ready 


10, 
FLORA OF TASMANTA. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Twenty Plates, £1 11s. 6d. 
[Part IV, this day, 


FLORA ANTARCTICA. 


By Dr. HOOKER, F.RB.S. 200 Plates, £10 15s, 


12. 
SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. 


By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Thirty Plates, £3 10s, 


13, 
BRITISH MYCOLOGY. : 


By Mrs, HUSSEY. Ninety Plates, £7 12s. 6d. 


14, 
BRITISH ESCULENT FUNGI. 
By Dr. BADHAM, Twenty Plates, 21s, 


15. 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 1344 Plates, £84. [Continued monthly. 


22. 
CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S, 300 Plates, £10. 


17. 
CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
By J. CURTIS, F.L.S, 770 Plates, £21. 


18, 
HIMALAYA AND THIBET. 


By Dr. THOMSON, F.RB.S. Plates and Map, 1és. 
19, 


AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 
By A. R. WALLACE, Plates and Map, 18s. 


20. 
INTERIOR OF BRAZIL. 
By G. GARDNER, F.L.S. Plate and Map, 12s. 





21. 
THE AQUARIUM. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


22, 
HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 


By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


23. 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 


24, 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


25. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


26. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 


By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


27. 
POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


28. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 


By T. MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d. 


29. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
By R. M. STARK. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


; 30. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
By W. L. LINDSAY, M.D. Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 6d, 
31, 


HISTORY OF PALMS. 
By Dr. B. SEEMANN, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


32. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


33. 
HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 
By Dr, LANDSBOROUGH. ‘Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


34, 


HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 
By MARY ROBERTS, Eighteen Plates, 10s. 6d. 


35. 
POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 


By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


36. ‘ 
POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
By P. H.GOSSE. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


87. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 


By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


38, 
HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. 


By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S, Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d. 


39, 
POPULAR MINERALOGY. 


By HENRY SOWERBY. ‘Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


40. 
POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. B, JUKES, F.R.S, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





LOVELL REEVE 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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London; Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 


by him at his Office, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satuapay, August 15, 1857, 
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